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SuccEssFUL business men are con- 
stantly using Long Distance to 
keep abreast of today’s fast-mov- 
ing markets. They get quick action 
on important matters, because the telephone puts 
them where they want to be . . . at tne psycholog- 
ical moment for being there! 

Companies in every line of business tell us of 
the interesting, worth-while results they get from 
their organized every-day use of Long Distance. 
Here's what the President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana says: “‘It would be difficult to keep 
our organization functioning efficiently without 
the close touch provided by the telephone. Long 
Distance really eliminates distance.’ 

Every department of Standard Oil of Indiana 
relies heavily upon this swift, cost-cutting service. 
From Chicago, executives supervise the work of 
30 sales divisions in 13 states; and the division 
offices in turn direct activities involving many 
thousands of retail outlets. When important 
announcements like price changes are made, 
the telephone plays a leading role. 


It keeps you in touch 
with every move 


Manufacturing at the 
five great refineries is controlled 
by aid of frequent Long Distance 
conferences with plant managers. 
Distribution of millions of gallons of gasoline daily 
. . . with thousands of trucks and tank cars con- 
stantly on the move . 
by telephone. 


company’s 


. is also directed largely 


Smaller companies find Long Distance equally 
as valuable as larger ones. A New England coal 
wholesaler says: ‘‘By telephone, our only limit is 
the territory we want to ship to.” 

All over America, the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies are helping business concerns to use Long 
Distance effectively and profitably. They will gladly 
do the same for you. Just call your local Business 
Office. You incur no obligation whatever. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .50 $ § .35 
Kansas City St. Louis i45 1.00 .70 
New York Atlanta 3.00 2.45 1.65 
San Francisco Detroit 7.50 6.00 4.50 
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Special Features This Week 


What’s Behind Our Monetary Policy? - - - - - - 589 


wv Much of the confusion over the Administration’s mone- 
tary policies is unwarranted because the broad outlines of 
the policy have been defined. This important study con- 
siders the so-called Warren-Pearson theory and what is to 
be expected of its application. 


Uncle Sam—Utility Operator - - - - - - - - 
wv The third article of THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S series en- 
titled “Scuttling Ten Million Investors” deals with the threat 
of public ownership of utilities and predicts the dire con- 
sequences the industry will face unless investors rise en 
masse to protect their securities. 
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Stocks for Christmas Stockings - - - - - - - 592 


v A selection of low and medium priced stocks which may 
be considered for Christmas gifts. 


Charts and Howto Use Them - - - - - - - = 


Ww The third article of the series by H. M. Gartley covering 
the interpretation of stock price movements. 


The Atlas Tack “Mystery” Explained - - - - - - 


w The inside story of the movement in Atlas Tack which 
is supposed to carry the stock to fabulous levels. 


The New Outlook for the Oil Group - - - - - 


WwW The compromise agreement which has been reached be- 
tween the two major factions of the oil industry spells some 
radical changes in the outlook for the oils. Should oil stocks 
be held? And, if so, which ones? 


An NRA Beneficiary—A Notable Stock Value? - - 


wv A discussion of a comparatively low priced stock repre- 
senting a company which is beginning to reflect the benefits 
of NRA. Has the stock discounted either recent progress or 
its improved prospects? 
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rk, N. Y., U. 8. A., under the act dated March 3, 1879. 
and new address, This notice should reach us 
the change is to take effect, 


bout two weeks before 


In Coming 
Issues: 


DENTIFIED with a “prince 

and pauper” business, an impor- 

tant fabricator in this field oper- 
ated at a profit in the third quarter 
of this year for the first time in two 
years. As a purveyor of basic ma- 
terials to the automobile industry, 
operations and earnings have closely 
paralleled activity in this industry 
during the past several years. An- 
other year of favorable results for 
the automotive manufacturers is in 
prospect, and from present profit 
base, this company should report 
sizeable earnings in 1934. An analy- 
sis will appear shortly. 


LTHOUGH down more than 85 

per cent from the year’s high 
point, the stock of an important 
company has just as good future 
prospects as it had when the 1933 
high was attained. Considerable 
earnings progress was made during 
the past six or eight months, prog- 
ress that should be extended into 
the coming years. At current levels, 
the stock is selling for only about 
five times its 1926 earnings, and 
dividends paid in that year 
amounted to nearly 25 per cent of 
present market prices for the issue. 
An analysis is being prepared. 


HE rapid increase in our na- 

tional debt from a low of $16 
billions in 1930 to the present level 
of more than $23 billions has begun 
to be considered with alarm in some 
quarters. This apprehension may 
or may not be well founded. Only 
a searching examination of perti- 
nent factors in this country as well 
as abroad will disclose the true state 
of things. Such an analysis is now 
being made, and the results thereof 
will appear in an early issue. 
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FOR CHANGE IN ADDRESS subscriber should give bi 


adjust 


your portfolio NOW to the 
1934 investment prospect 


OW is the logical time 
to make a _ complete 
survey of your investment position, and to lay out 
a definite program for 1934. The business pros- 
pect is shaping up, third quarter reports are in 
hand from the majority of the companies in which 
you are interested, and enough is determinable re- 
garding the nearby future to justify a decision as 
to which of your pet stocks and bonds should be 
held, which would better be disposed of, without 
further ado—and what issues should be added to 
your portfolio. The investor with a real regard 
to his future will follow the old adage—and do 
it now. The investment outlook is always a mixed 
one in even the most prosperous eras and that is 
why the average investor—who must devote the 
major part of his time and thought to his active 
business interests—runs the risk of interpreting 
sporadic speculative movements as indications of 
the longer term trend. 


Why a Research Bureau? 


To serve these investors who cannot give their 
full time and attention to the study of current 
investment data and their interpretation in terms 
of security dollars-value, the Financial World 
Research Bureau is available. Investors whose 
portfolios are registered with us for direct, per- 
sonal supervision are guided in a program pre- 


Tze FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


For complete information clip and mail the coupon printed below—or write a letter if you prefer. 


Juz FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how your personal supervisory 
service would assist me to adopt a progressive investment program. 
(showing the number of shares and their original cost) to guide you in telling me just how The Financial 
World Research Bureau will help me to build up my capital and increase my income. 


Name .... 


pared especially for them. Portfolios existing at 
the time the investor enrolls are analyzed and after 
a thorough consideration of every factor in the 
client’s individual situation we suggest the exact 
revisions necessary. From time to time thereafter, 
as conditions dictate, the portfolio is adjusted to 
the constantly shifting outlook. There are no 
group advices, nor any generalized printed circulars, 
Every recommendation is a special, individual sug- 
gestion, fitting into your program, and designed to 
maintain your portfolio in proper balance. You 
retain your securities in your own possession. Our 
position is strictly that of investment counsel. 


Now is the best time | 


Enroll now as a client of the Research Bureau and | 
let us guide you in building up or recovering your 
capital and in increasing or regaining your income. 
You will find the procedure simple, for it has been 
perfected by years of concentration on the problem 
of investor-guidance. You merely register with us 
the complete list of your securities with their cost, 
provide us with all the necessary data regarding 
your resources, requirements and objectives, and 
then follow the direct, positive recommendations 
as they come to you. The cost is moderate— 
$100 for a full year of supervision; and there 
are no “extras.” 


12-20-33 


I enclose a list of my investments 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 20, 1933 


The 
Market Situation 


€ HIGHLIGHTS P 


Stock market faces prospect of expanding 
earnings and increasing dividend payments 
— Improved market sentiment supported 
by business developments — Confidence in 
dollar returning, bringing foreign funds. 


LTHOUGH the earlier part of the past week was 
given over to declining stock prices and irregu- 
larity in commodities, sentiment continued to 

be cheerful, finding for its support the distinctly better 
tone of trade news that has recently been appearing. 
Following a steady upward climb for ten consecutive 
trading sessions, the reversal that set in early in the 
week took the appearance of a technical correction such 
as periodically occurs in any long term trend. Drying up 
of volume on the declines has been a favorable sign, 
and it is significant that no great amounts of specu- 
lative holdings have been pressing for sale. 


_— to vary the monotony of things, perhaps, the 
utilities have recently been acting better than the 
other sections of the general list. This group has been 
brought into the limelight by Washington reports that 
plans are under way looking to a consolidation of all 
of the country’s communication facilities. So far as 
the longer term position of the individual investor in 
communication stocks is concerned, it would perhaps 
be better if things were left as they are. Much saving 
could be accomplished by elimination of duplications, 
but it is a question whether this would more than 
offset the proposed governmental control of the mo- 
nopoly. So far as the electric power companies are 
concerned, they seem recently to have been seeing the 
first rustlings of a reviving investor interest. It is still 
much too early to state that this is the beginning of 
a renaissance in this group, and one cannot overlook 
the fact that obstacles still to be surmounted include 
proposed Congressional investigations into the finan- 


cial structures of one or two important holding com- 
panies in the not far distant future. 


OUSES having connections abroad report a grow- 

ing foreign participation in American securities. 
Fears that this country was to embark upon an orgy 
of inflation have subsided, and in addition to some 
repatriation of American funds, foreigners who feel 
none too sure of their own currencies have been mov- 
ing funds into the safer haven of our securities, reas- 
sured by the fact that the dollar seems to have most 
of its depreciation behind it, and by the encouraging 
business prospect here for coming months. Among 
other reflections of this revival of confidence in our 
status has been the marked recent improvement in 
U. S. Government bonds, which accompanied weak- 
ness in important sections of the foreign list. 


NDICATIONS that the Administration is looking 
. with none too much favor upon huge accumulated 
corporate surpluses at a time when it is working zeal- 
ously to increase the country’s purchasing power seem 
already to be resulting in a more liberal attitude by 
management concerning dividend payments. Having 
the support of improving general business, and facing 
the threat of heavy taxes on idle surplus, the prepon- 
derantly favorable character of the dividend news may 
be expected to continue. Rising dividend payments 
accompanied by earnings expansion always provide a 
good fare for stock prices, and indications are that 
this will be the situation prevailing in coming months. 
Ownership of securities representative of soundly sit- 
uated companies is fully warranted. 
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The Week of December 13 to 20: The trend of the Stock 
Average was irregular. Both the Number of Issues Traded and 
the Volume of Sales declined moderately. Brokers’ Loans were 
little changed from the previous week. 
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The Trend 
Things 


Digest and inter pretation 
of business and financial 
developments 


Little appreciable change has occurred in 
the business situation. The trade picture 


Bapmess continues to be one of better than seasonal 
Gains performance in numerous lines of activity, 
Continue and confidence appears to be growing in 


business circles that 1934 will prove to be 
a year of further industrial recovery. Outstanding among 
the lines which are experiencing contra-seasonal trends is that 
of steel making, with ingot output last week estimated at 
31.5 per cent of capacity as against a fraction over 26 per 
cent at the beginning of November and a gain of fully 15 per 
cent over the operating rate for that entire month. Demand 
for steel will shortly be further augumented by expanding 
automotive needs, and automobile production has apparently 
now embarked upon the upward trend that normally prevails 
until nearly May. Higher auto prices are in prospect for 1934, 
present indications being that increases will amount to about 
10 per cent over current levels. While a great deal of the in- 
crease will be consumed by higher costs, the importance of 
even such a comparatively small percentage change (which 
amounts to $75 on a $750 car) is clearly apparent when we 
look back at Chrysler’s 1929 profit of about $50 a car, for 
instance, or Hudson’s $38 unit profit in the same year. 
Better than usual recoveries from the holiday week were 
recorded by railway freight traffic and electric power output. 
The state of retail trade would seem to depend upon which 
of several sets of figures one examines. Sales by New York 
department stores recently have not made a particularly in- 
spiring showing, being little changed from a year ago, but at 
some of the interior centers where sales volumes a year ago 
showed wide declines as a result of the depression, highly 
encouraging gains are being reported. About the best- basis 
for an opinion concerning retail trade throughout the country 
is furnished by figures on some of the nation-wide chain 
stores, and these continue to show a very favorable trend. 


The one ingredient still lacking from the 
current situation to assure complete and 
lasting industrial recovery is a satisfactory 
new capital market. One of the things 
that has been retarding the flotation of 
necessary security issues is the new Se- 
curity Act, but this does not tell the whole story. The bond 
market has been such that few types of issues could have 
been sold in recent months, but since the third week of 
November much progress has been made in the right direc- 
tion with bond prices rising virtually day after day. Never- 
theless, as measured by The New York Times’ index, for 
instance, bonds now stand at about 71; this compares with 
the year’s low of about 60, but (except for 1931, 1932 and 
1933) we must go back as far as 1921 to find lower figures 
for this index. That year’s average was about 71, and new 
capital in the form of bond and note offerings averaged about 
$118 millions monthly. This year the average has been only 
$20 millions so far, with none whatever offered in August 
or October, compared with a monthly emission of $331 mil- 
lions in 1926. 

The present situation is favored by extremely low money 
rates, longer term commercial paper being quoted at only 
144 per cent as against 61% per cent for 1921. Even though 
great amounts of funds have been pressing for profitable 
(but safe) employment, they have hesitated to enter the bond 
market because of (1) business uncertainty and (2) mone- 
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Heavy 
Industry 
Gains Needed 


tary uncertainty. The first obstacle has been in the proceg 
of being cleared away for a number of months, and it wou 
seem that a start has been made toward removing much ¢ 
the uncertainty concerning the future status of the dolly, 
Both developments are now being reflected in the course of 
bond prices. Continuation for only five or six weeks of the 
rate of improvement that has recently been witnessed in the 
bond market would put prices back to a level at which some 
new financing could be done. Then if action is taken in the 
comparatively near future toward needed changes in th 
Security Act, it would seem that our highly important capita] 
goods industries would again begin to feel the favorable ¢. 
fects of a reviving capital fund market. The makers and 
sellers of consumers’ goods already have made much progres 
in emerging from the depression of the 30’s. The $3 billions 
to be spent next year on Federal Works will do much towan 
starting the heavier industries on the path toward prosperity, 
but much more than that must come from private investor 
if the upward trend is to be sustained. Developments seen 
now to be shaping up in such way as to put the capital good 
industries back on a profitable basis for the years ahead. 


Stability of the domestic gold price for » 


long at the $34.01 level is hardly surprising 

Upward except perhaps for one factor. Of cours, 

P ye gs absence of daily changes in the theoretical 
e 


value of the dollar might be regarded asa 
quite natural thing in view of the Decem. 
ber 15 financing of last week, and in addition the various 
business indices seemed to take encouragement from the 
appearance of dollar stability. But the Administration’ 
gold policy was designed to aid commodity prices, and the 
price trend in recent weeks has not been upward. Ther 
appears some basis for the belief that Washington recognizes 
the fact that changes in the dollar-gold relationship cannot 
be immediately reflected in changes in the price level, and 
that the passage of time is necessary for prices to “catch up” 
with dollar depreciation. The present situation has perhaps 
naturally given rise to the rumors that steps shortly will be 
taken looking toward stabilization agreements with England. 
Any such agreement at the present time, when the French 
france occupies such a precarious position, would seem illogi- 
cal, and in the not unlikely event of France’s abandonment 
of gold new calcylations might have to be made later on. 

Although somé further marking up of gold prices in future 
weeks would be by no means surprising, indications are 
that we are near the ultimate resting place of the dollar, 
The stability that our monetary unit has recently shown 
has acted as a tonic on the business situation; continued 
stability should have further favorable effect, and with bus- 
ness demands increasing and industry becoming more active, 
the general price level can confidently be expected to ris 
as a result of factors more solid than currency tinkering. 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928 = 100 


feb Mor Agr. Moy dune Aug. Sept. Dee, 
80 
Sry” 
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THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 
series of industrial activity ; new building contracts, electric power 
production, automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchan- 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic, Adjust- 
ments have been made for normal seasonal variation, and the 
average for the four years in 1925-1928 is used as the base. 
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recently made a speech in New 

York before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in which he 
included a defense of the Administra- 
tion’s monetary policies. The General, 
in his characteristically direct lan- 
guage, said: “The depreciationists say 
that prices vary with the price of gold. 
They can’t prove it. They believe it. 
Well, the President is giving that 
theory as careful and complete a test 
as was ever conceived.” 


(G recentiy JOHNSON of the NRA 


The Academic Sponsors 


The “depreciationists” referred to by 
the General are several members of the 
“brain trust” still in the good graces 
of the President, notably Professors 
Warren and Pearson of Cornell and 
Professor Rogers of Yale. Warren 
and Pearson’s book “Prices” is often 
referred to as “the economic textbook 
of the New Deal.” A single sentence 
from that book, referring to epithets 
expressed in the argot of the times, 
epitomizes the Warren-Pearson doctrine 
—‘The dollar has to be rubber as to 
either weight or value.” The profes- 
sors contend that, under the present 
system, all commodities in the final 
analysis sell for a certain number of 
ounces of gold. The exact number at 
any given moment depends not merely 
upon the supply of and demand for 
the particular commodity, but also 
upon the supply of and the demand for 
gold. Since the supply and demand 
factors for gold are constantly chang- 
ing, the purchasing power of the dollar 
(its “value’”) would not remain con- 
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broad outlines of monetary policy have been defined. 
What are the theories behind this policy? 


What’s Behind Our 
Monetary Policy? 


* A prominent financial editor recently stated, in 
commenting upon monetary developments, that 
“nobody understands today, any more than he did 
when the program was initiated, nearly eight weeks 
ago, just what the Government is about.” Unless the 
monetary policies of the Administration have recently 
been changed, this attitude is unwarranted, since the 
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stant even if one were to assume an 
impossible state of affairs under which 
the supply and demand for all other 
commodities remained unchanged, as 
long as the “weight” of the dollar, i.e. 
its gold content was maintained by law 
at the same amount. Consequently, the 
only way to assure a stable value (pur- 
chasing power) for the dollar, aside 
from impracticable schemes such as an 
utopian managed currency having 
either no metallic base or an indirect 
and indefinite connection with gold, or 
the determination of the price level for 
all important commodities by govern- 
ment decree, is to create a currency 
unit representing a variable weight of 
gold determined by changes in an 
official commodity price index. In other 
words, Warren and Pearson believe 
that the only dollar which could be 
truly stable is a commodity dollar. 

The professors lay considerable 
stress upon the point that “selecting 
a commodity as money does not pre- 
vent the law of supply and demand 
from operating upon it.” Most econ- 
omists will agree with this statement, 
but many do not go so far as to use 
the supply-demand situation in respect 
to gold as the explanation for all wide 
changes in the commodity price level. 
For instance, Warren and Pearson ex- 
plain the high price level of the World 
War period as having been primarily 
due not to scarcity of commodities or 
to profiteering, but as a consequence 
of the fact that most countries stopped 
using gold as money, the lessened de- 
mand for gold reducing its value as 
compared with other commodities. The 
sharp decline in the price level of the 
past few years they explain by the 
great increase in the demand for gold 
involved in the return of a number of 
countries to the gold standard and 
widespread hoarding. They absolutely 
reject the idea of over-production of 
important commodities. For agricul- 
tural commodities they present figures 
showing a decline in per capita pro- 
duction, both in the United States and 
in the world, over a period of years 
extending back beyond the beginning 
of the depression. 

In addition to abnormally large de- 
mand for gold in recent years, Warren 
and Pearson point to insufficient new 
gold production over an_ extended 
period. They calculate that world 
gold stocks should increase 3.15 per 
cent per year (the same as the esti- 
mated average increase in world pro- 
duction of goods) to maintain a stable 


price level. 
use of gold is regarded as insufficient 
to offset the inadequate production of 


Increased efficiency in the 


new stocks. Their interpretation of 
the situation in 1929 is that “we had 
a combined situation of the business 
world adjusted to a price level about 
40 to 50 per cent higher than the world 
gold supply could be expected to sup- 
port, a rate of gold production too low 
to support even pre-war prices, and a 
frantic demand for gold.” This ques- 
tion of adequacy or inadequacy of world 
gold stocks is one of the most contro- 
versial in the entire field of economics. 
Many economists deny the theory of 
inadequacy, and some have presented 
strong arguments to refute Warren and 
Pearson’s contentions on this matter 
generally, and also upon their inter- 
pretations of the effects of gold supply 
upon prices in this country and Eng- 
land over the last hundred years. 
In their dissertations upon the effect 
of gold upon prices, Warren and Pear- 
son recognize the potency of gold as 
a price determinant even at times when 
large parts of the world are off the 
gold standard. The only way a coun- 
try can by its acts affect the value of 
gold is by permanent demonetization. 
“No other commodity is so completely 
dominated by world supply and world 
demand.” Since “the value of gold is 
determined by world supply and world 
supply demand—not merely by location 
of the supply,” a large concentration 
of gold in any one country (as in the 
United States in recent years) does not 
necessarily mean a high price level for 
that country. 


Other Price Raising Policies 


One very interesting feature of the 
Warren-Pearson doctrine is the lack 
of faith in credit expansion policies for 
price raising purposes. “By the man- 
agement of credit, it is possible to 
throw commodity prices out of line 
with gold by a limited amount. There 
is no indication that any permanent 
change in this relationship can be ac- 
complished in this way.” Printing of 
greenbacks, or fiat currency, is not 
advocated. Some merit in bimetallism 
or symmetallism (use of both gold and 
silver as a base) is granted, but mainly 
because the use of two commodities as 
a monetary standard is considered to 
be better than using only one. 

The most direct recommendation in 
the book “Prices” is as follows: “The 
practical emergency measure seems to 
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be the method which has already been 
followed by France, Italy, and other 
countries, and which promises to 
followed by England and still other 
countries, of reducing the weight of 
metal in the monetary unit. This does 
not provide continuing stability in 
value but is a single drastic adjust- 
ment to meet a catastrophe resulting 
from declining prices.” Before taking 
any such step, it is important that the 
degree of devaluation of the dollar in 
terms of gold be carefully studied in 
order that the most suitable level be 
selected. Warren and Pearson state 
categorically that “by reducing the 
weight of gold in the dollar, any de- 
sired price level can be established.” 
Their studies have led them to the 
belief that reattainment of the 1926 
level for wholesale prices would come 
as close as possible to bringing about 
an equitable creditor-debtor relation- 
ship, since “the average level of prices 
at the time when the present outstand- 
ing debts were contracted was nearly 
equal to the 1926 level.” However, 
they go on to state that “more im- 
portant than any theoretical abstrac- 
tion of equity is the problem of getting 
men back to work. To do this, the price 
level must rise high enough to restore 
equities in city homes and farms.” 
Otherwise, they contend, serious unem- 
ployment in the heavy industries will 
continue. 

- These latter views seem to coincide 
closely with the President’s convictions. 
The Administration has given evidence 
of having set the 1926 price level as a 
goal, but the reattainment of that level 
is not an inflexible policy. The Presi- 
dent, in his October 22 speech, stated 
that the object of the monetary policy 
is to obtain “such a level as will enable 
agriculture and industry once more to 
give work to the unemployed” and “to 
make possible the payment of public 
and private debts more nearly at the 
price level at which they were in- 
curred.” (Italics supplied.) He also 
said, “We may take one year or two 
years or three years.” In this connec- 
tion, it may be observed that Warren 
and Pearson do not claim that changes 
in the gold price will be immediately 
effective; on the contrary, they state 


that the effect will be gradual. Con- 


PRICES OF GOLD AND 
PAPER CURRENCY 


The Sauerbeck-Statist Index of 
wholesale prices of 88 basic com- 
modities for the United Kingdom 
and wholesale prices of 30 basic 
commodities in the United States 
compared with the average level of 
basic commodities in Pre-War gold 
currencies for seven countries, 
1929-1933. 
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sequently, criticisms to the effect that 
there has been little net change in the 
wholesale price level since October 22 
do not seem to be in order at this time. 

It has frequently been objected that, 
aside from the easing of the debt 
burden, a rise in the general price 
level brought about by gold manipula- 
tion would do little to remove inequal- 
ities, since the price of goods which the 
farmer and wage earner purchase 
would rise at least as fast as the 
number of dollars they receive for the 
goods or services they produce and 
sell. The Warren-Pearson denial of 
this contention is based upon their 
theory that the price inequalities are 
the result largely of the relatively high 
costs of distribution which, since they 
have not been reduced greatly in recent 
years, would not rise greatly with a 
rising level for wholesale prices. 

The immediate concern of both the 
Administration and its “brain trust” 
advisers is to bring about a substantial 
rise in the price level. Not until that 


has been effected (and the President has 
indicated that it may take a long time) 
will there be any occasion for attempt. 
ing to put into effect a system which 
will “seek to establish and maintain g 
dollar which will not change its pur. 
chasing and debt-paying power during 
the succeeding generation.” This may 
or may not mean that the Administra. 
tion has decided eventually to adopt 
the compensated dollar proposed many 
years ago by Professor Irving Fishery 
of Yale or the closely related commod- 
ity dollar of Warren and Pearson, 
Thus, such possibilities now appear 
rather remote, but it is worth noting 
that the advocates of the commodity 
dollar do not claim that it would elim. 
inate business cycles or fluctuations in 
the price of individual commodities, 
They do claim that the use of a good 
index number of wholesale prices, such 
as the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index, as a basis for fixing a variable 
gold content of the dollar would elim. 
inate “the great calamities that come 
with financial inflation and deflation,” 
and would mean that “commodity prices 
would be free from being swept up or 
down as a mass.” The fluctuations in 
the value of gold or any other single 
commodity are so great that any kind 
of a wholesale commodity price index 
would be such a phenomenal improve- 
ment as to make the details relatively 
unimportant. 

Although some of the important fun- 
damentals of the Warren-Pearson doc- 
trine are undoubtedly being tried out 
by the Administration, it would be too 
much to assume that it has been ac- 
cepted in its entirety. If recent reports 
of negotiations to effect stabilization 
agreements with Great Britain prove 
to have been well founded, this would 
represent a departure, since there is a 
dictum on the final pages of “Prices” 
to the effect that “no international con- 
siderations should be allowed to inter- 
fere with this procedure” (revaluation 
of currency). The development of the 
Administration’s monetary policies 
which are, of course, subject to change, 
may reveal many other departures from 
the professors’ theories. But the main 
thesis, the effect of the price of gold 
upon the price level, is undoubtedly 
being given a thorough test. 


Wall Street Facing More Reforms 


of directors of corporations be so 

moulded by legislation that they 
will conform to the highest standards 
of public interest? These are high 
posts in management and direction of 
corporations. Directors are essentially 
the trustees for the bondholders and 
shareholders of corporations and in 
this fiduciary capacity are supposed to 
use the reports rendered them at their 
meetings by the operating and man- 
agement divisions of the business as 
a basis for the formation of policies 
in the best interests of their security 
holders. Because of their intimate 
knowledge of the business they are in 
a position to benefit from their close 
connections and human nature being 


Ts WHAT extent can the action 


what it is such contacts have developed -- 
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abuses. Happily, such derelictions 
have not been numerous and the gen- 
eral history of directorate activity has 
been unusually good. For that reason, 
where there have been defections from 
the high standard of trusteeship they 
have assumed more prominence than 
other abuses in our financial operations 
and have aroused agitation for some 
sort of outside control. Hence in any 
legislation Congress may consider for 
the better regulation and control of 
financial practises and the public’s in- 


vestments, the duties of directors may 
be included. 

That prospect is somewhat height- 
ened by the testimony heard at a re- 
cent session of the Senate Committee 
which indicated that several prominent 
directors of Brooklyn-Manhattan Tran- 
sit sold their shares previous to the 
passing of the common dividend, and 
the only inference the shareholder 
could draw from this action was that 
advantage had been taken of a definite 
circumstance that was concealed from 
all the other shareholders until it was 
announced to the public. To this ex- 
tent they had the advantage of inside 
knowledge. Legislation can be enacted 
covering rules of conduct governing 
the action of directors that can remove 

(Please turn to page 602) 
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Scuttling Ten Million Investors 


down in history as the Golden Age 

of social and economic experimen- 
tation by government. No institution 
or tradition in American business or 
social life is inviolate. Each in turn 
must submit to the microscopic inspec- 
tion of those charged with the task of 
creating a new order from the ashes 
of the old. The air is charged with 
the spirit of reform! The legislative 
chambers of the country are filled with 
Carrie Nations, intent upon smashing 
idols of an economic era long since 
passed. 

In the wake of every reform move- 
ment, we have found ourselves com- 
mitted to certain policies of collective 
or individual action which have proved 
radical departures from the traditions 
of American economic thought and ac- 
tion. They are foisted upon us by the 
idealistic statesmen who believe Utopia 
can be attained by writing laws 


To current period bids fair to go 


Uncle Sam— 
Utility Operator 


The Government's power policy, 
in effect, utilizes the resources of 
all the people to destroy the sav- 
ings of a part of the people. 


* 


discussing the 


with the result that Uncle 
Sam, in direct violation of 
every American concept 
of government, has gone 
into the utility business in 
open competition with his 
own citizens. 

For the purpose of 
demonstrating that elec- 
tric customers are paying 
too much for electricity 
and, through publicized 
example, to force a nation- 
wide reduction in electric 
rates, the Federal govern- 
ment is prepared to expend initially 
from the general tax fund over $100 
millions in the Tennessee Valley, $165 
millions at Boulder Dam and $63 mil- 
lions in the Columbia River basin. 
These are initial outlays only and do 
not embrace projected power develop- 
ments on the St. Lawrence and in 
other sections of the country. Full 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
project alone would involve a_ total 
outlay of $1.1 billion. 

Quite apart from the question of 
principle, the hydro developments of 
the Federal government which are to 
be financed with the public’s money 
are, in themselves, unsound economic 
projects. It is generally recognized by 
those who possess even elementary 
knowledge of the power business that 
hydro is no longer competitive with 
steam-generated power and that it can 
be developed only by a subsidy, in one 


This is the third of a series of five articles 


vital problems of the public 


utilities and the status of the investor holding the 
industry's securities, 


form or another. A year or so before 
his death, Thomas A. Edison stated, 


“We shall steadily ‘require more 
power, but a great deal more fuss 
is being made over hydroelectric 
power than its intrinsic value war- 
rants. Water power is a political 
issue, not a business one. ... We 
have within a very few years doubled 
the efficiency of coal, but it is still 
only about 20 per cent as contrasted 
with a 90 per cent efficiency in hydro- 
electric power generation.” 


Dovetailing with the Federal govern- 
ment’s direct hand in the power busi- 
ness is its intention to supply funds 
for the building of municipally owned 
utility plants. Under provisions of the 
NRA, the PWA is empowered to make 
an outright gift from the general tax 
fund of 30 per cent of total cost and 
advance the remainder at 4 per cent 
interest. If this policy envisions 
complete political ownership of the 
electric utilities, whose properties are 
valued at some $13 billions, and is 
pursued until this objective is reached, 
this uneconomic and wasteful duplica- 
tion of electric facilities by municipali- 
ties would require, under the present 
terms of the Act, a gift of approxi- 
mately $3.9 billions by the taxpayers. 


Has Public Ownership Failed? 


Here again the economics of the situa- 
tion are ignored. Public ownership of 
our utilities by municipalities has been 
given a fair trial in this country dur- 
ing the past several years and, with 
few notable exceptions, has failed. 
According to the Bureau of Cen- 


upon the statute books. We are 
at present in the throes of an- 
other great reform movement. 
Out of it will come much that 
is constructive and that will en- 
dure. We may be equally sure 
that after our saintly spree is 
over, we will find ourselves com- 
mitted to certain national policies 
which are both uneconomic and 
unsocial and lacking the support 
of the great body of conserva- 
tively minded citizens. The 
power policy to which the na- 
tional government has dedicated 
itself falls in this category. 


Politician Economy 


We have had in Washington 
during the past several years a 
group of “progressive” statesmen 
who frankly embrace the doctrine 
of complete socialization of the 
utility industry. Tacit support of 
their theories of government has 
been lent by the new crop of 
politicians who profess the belief 
that under the present system, 
consumers of electricity are being 
charged too much. These two 
elements have joined hands 
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The Old, Old Story 
of Too Many Cooks 


sus, there were in this country in 
1932 but 1,802 municipal electric 
plants, compared with 2,198 in 
1927, a decline of 396 units in 5 
years, or at the average annual 
rate of about 80 units per year. 
Despite the tax advantage of the 
municipal plant and generally 
lower capital costs, politically 
operated systems have been found 
less satisfactory than privately 
controlled plants and the general 
policy of turning this function 
back to private initiative and 
private capital is being continued 
in this country. 

The Federal government has 
repeatedly demonstrated to its 
citizens its ineptitude in business. 
The Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, the Post Office Department, 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
and a host of others whose re- 
curring annual deficits have to 
be made up with taxes, are live 
examples. That costly “white 
elephant,” the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, has required a sub- 
sidy of from $1.5 million to $2.5 
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millions in nearly every year 
since incorporation. The deficit 
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of the Post Office Department has aver- 
aged over $100 millions per annum dur- 
ing the past four years. Operation of 
the Merchant Fleet has cost taxpayers 
from $11 millions to $92 millions an- 
nually during the past ten years. If 
such business ability were applied to 
private enterprise that has no inex- 
haustable source of funds upon which 
to draw, bankruptcy would quickly be 
the result. 

Despite Uncle Sam’s demonstrated 
shortcomings as a business man, it is 
proposed to place him into a business 
about which he knows little, and on a 
stupendous scale. The step is to be 
taken for the implied purpose of prov- 
ing that millions of citizens who own 
utility securities are either profiting 
unduly at the ¢xpense of the consumer 
or that the management of our utili- 
ties, in cooperation with the state 
regulatory agencies, have connived to 
maintain high rates for selfish purpose. 
These same millions of citizens are be- 
ing called upon to finance this crazy 
venture through taxes. At this point 
no definite prediction can be offered as 
to the ultimate effects upon the general 


Stocks for Christmas Stockings 


me Vs HE solution of the annual problem of 

“what to give for Christmas” may 
be found quickly if the giver con- 
siders a selection of the common 
stocks available on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


representative 


mission and taxes. 


To those who have never bought stocks for Christmas 
stockings, a number of suggestions may be helpful in mak- 
In choosing securities for gifts to 


ing a proper selection. 
children, relatives, business 
associates or employees, the 
individual status of the recip- 


railroads, 
utilities and industrials are always 
a welcome gift to recipients of all 
ages, but this year a present of 
promising stocks offers a unique 
opportunity because of the encour- 
aging prospects for the new year. 
It is with this thought in mind that the accompanying list 
of stocks has been selected according to recent quotations 
and grouped as to total price less, of course, broker’s com- 


rate structure. But the fate of the 
utility investor is clearly cast. The 
policy clearly employs the resources of 
all the people to destroy the savings 
of a part of the people. 

If our idealistic statesmen would take 
a page from the books of the ancient 
Pharaohs and exact tribute from the 
people for the construction of pyra- 
mids, less economic loss to the nation 
would result than that promised by the 


_ present policy. For there is no room 


in this field for government competi- 
tion. The electric utilities at present 
have a productive capacity well in ex- 
cess of 25 per cent above present con- 
sumptive requirements. Few if any 
electric companies in this country today 
are able to earn a fair return on fair 
value of investments, regardless of 
what basis of property evaluation is 
employed. Cheap government elec- 
tricity, made possible by tax subsidy, 
must aggravate this situation still 
further. Resultant rate schedules, if 
held up as a national “yardstick” as 
is promised, would create a situation 
among the private utilities—which oper- 
ate under highly variable conditions of 


The shares of 
public 


individual. 


tive stock, because he would not live 
to reap the benefits which might 
accrue, and in many cases it would 
be inappropriate to bestow upon 
a youngster a fixed income bearing 
security which is devoid of the pos- 
sibility of sharing in the expansion 
of the profits of a large corporation. 

Another factor which indicates 
the class of stocks to be selected is 
that of the living standard of the 
Persons of moderate 
means should not be given highly 
speculative issues any more than a prosperous business 
man need be given limited income securities. 
sible to ascertain the financial status of the prospective 
recipient in order to determine how much savings and life 
insurance are carried, as in the case of sons and daughters 
or nephews and nieces, there is also an opportunity to work 
out a plan which will encourage the building of a well 


production, distribution, load factor, 
ete.—that would result in destruetio, 
of property values and irrevocable log 
to utility investors holding both bongs 
and stocks. 

The Government’s power policy jg q 
curious mixture of vindictiveness ang 
idealism in lawmaking. The result jg 
an impractical scheme which offers 
little else than destruction of private 
property and extension of the govern. 
ment’s bureaucratic powers. Yet it is 
difficult to combat under present cop. 
ditions, when even faint criticism js 
seized upon as high treason against 
the State. It is a condition which js 
peculiar to recurring periods of politica} 
fanaticism. The spirit of reform must 
run its course. Yet its demise can be 
expedited by an aroused and articulate 
public opinion. Idealism in this field 
has always been found to be sub. 
ordinate to practical politics. Our go- 
cialistic statesmen will pursue their 
course until political careers are threat 
ened. In this direction lies at once a 
return to political sanity and the 
legitimate protection for utility in. 
vestors. 


If it is pos 


diversified portfolio of sound 
common stocks over a period 
of several years. Gifts to 


ient should be carefully con- STOCKS FOR CHRISTMAS those who already have a list 
sidered. The age of the of stocks should, of course, be 
individual is an important g59 GROUP*: Price Rating Selected on a basis which will 
guide in this respect. Youth, 8 shares. .General Bronze............ $6 Cc not duplicate present holdings. 
for instance, can afford to as- 8 shares. .Curtiss-Wright ‘“‘A”......... 6 D+ __ In other words, if it is known 
sume some speculative risks 5 shares. . Tide Water Assoc........... 10 C that an individual owns cer- 
for the ultimate profits which 6 shares. .Chic. Pneumatic Tool........ 8 D+ _ tain railroad, steel, chain store 
may accrue because a long life $199 GROUP*: or tobacco stocks, the selection 
affords the opportunity which 5 shares. . Amer. Rolling Mill.......... 20 Cc should be confined to other 
is necessary for the transition 5 shares. . Glidden Co. (1.00).......... 17 C+ promising industries, such as 
of a stock from speculative to 6 shares. .Phelps Dodge.............. 16 C+ the foods, the motors or the 
investment character. A per- 7 shares. .Mid-Cont. Petroleum....... 13 C oils. In deciding upon a gift 
son in middle life usually $250 PORTFOLIO: of common stocks, it is usually 
prefers a combination commit- 3 shares. . Atlantic Refining. (1.00)..... 30 C+ advisable to include with the 
ment which provides a moder- 3 shares. .General Motors. (1.25)...... 34 B Christmas greeting the sug- 
ate return as well as an 3 shares. . International Nickel........ 22 C+ — gestion that the shares be 
opportunity for appreciation $699 PORTFOLIO: regarded as a long term hold- 
in the value of the security. 3 shares. .American Smelting......... 43 Cc ing. 

Those along in years should 4shares. . Libbey-Owens-Ford (1.20) . .35 B The stocks included in the 
receive the better grade in- 3 shares. . National Steel (1.00)....... 49 B accompanying tabulation are, 
vestment issues, which assure 5 shares. . Penn. Railroad (0.50)...... .32 B for the most part, of specula- 


a secure income with a mini- 
mum of risk. It would be 
rather absurd to give a cen- 
tenarian a long pull specula- 
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*Selection of one issue to be 
Note: Figures in 
from Tre Financtat Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. 


made. 
parenthesis are indicated 


ual dividend rates. 


tive character. The ratings of 
the various shares have been 
included to indicate the degree 
of speculative risk involved. 
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Charts and How Use Them 


The third of a series of fourteen articles covering the interpretation of stock price movements 


more importance to the average 

investor than either major or 
minor trends, because they offer 
greater opportunity for making 
money in relation to capital employed 
and yet develop slowly enough so that 
instantaneous decisions are not re- 
quired. Major trend opportunities 
are usually years apart and difficult 
to identify readily, while large cap- 
ital is required to obtain adequate return. Minor trend 
operations require instantaneous decisions, for which 
special experience and developed judgment are neces- 
sary, and demand constant attention which the average 
investor has not time to give. 

Intermediate trend indications develop comparatively 
slowly and the investor trained in the study of them 
can form his opinions and make his commitments in far 
less hurried fashion than the minor trend operator. In- 
vestors interested in intermediate trends need not be 
in hourly touch with the market, and if familiar with 
methods of technical study can keep well informed from 
easily obtained records worked on in leisure hours. 
Observation of intermediate movements has been stimu- 
lated by the frequent opportunities for obtaining large 
profits at relatively small risk, and it is in regard to 
this type of trend that technical studies have been most 
widely developed. 


importance trends are of 


Bull and Bear Cycles of Accumulation and Liquidation 


Major trends reveal themselves to be made up of a 
number of smaller movements. Bull markets move in 
cycles of accumulation and bear markets in cycles of 
liquidation. Since 1854 the number of the cycles in bull 
markets has ranged from 11 to 2 (this cannot be seen 
clearly on a monthly chart); and in bear markets from 
7 to 2. Chart 3 shows the two intermediate cycles which 
have so far occurred in the present bull market. A 
broad trading area between supply and demand areas, 
such as is shown on this chart between October, 1932, 
and April, 1933, often occurs at the bottom of the cor- 
rective movements in bull market intermediate trends. 

Except for the fact that intermediate trends have 


distinct and differing characteristics dependent upon . 


whether they occur in bull or bear markets (see previous 
article) they usually have little connection with eco- 
nomic fundamentals and may be said to result almost 
entirely from conditions within the market itself. 


PART III 
By H. M. GARTLEY 


Author of “Working Tools for the 
Trader,” “Analyzing the Stock Mar- 
ket,” “Stock Market Studies,” ete. 


Profit possibilities arising in the 
intermediate trend greatly exceed 
those of a major trend, because the 
difference between a major top and a 
major bottom is far exceeded by the 
total travel of prices in the compo- 
nent intermediate trends. From the 
top of 386.1 on September 3, 1929, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average de- 
clined to 40.6 on July 8, 1932, a net 
loss of 345.5 points. In the seven 
cycles of this bear market, however, the total up and 
down travel of the average was 894.7 points, or over 
two and one-half times the net loss. In the bull market 
since the lows of July, 1932, the travel aggregated 133.4 
points from the lows of July 8 to the highs of July 18, 
1933, while the actual gain was only 70.0 points. Thus, 
the total travel in this case was 1.9 times the net gain. 
In neither of the above instances were minor trends 
considered. 


Intermediate Trends and Their Interpretation 


Technical study of intermediate movements correlates 
volume characteristics with price changes as with the 
major and minor trends. Typical intermediate trend 
phenomena, together with some of the “working tools” 
used in their study, are shown on Chart 3. 

Intermediate trends take place in the two movements, 
first the major swing in the direction of the dominant 
bull or bear market trend, and, secondly, the correction 
retracing an overbought or oversold condition. These 
moves with accompanying volume characteristics, are 
plainly indicated by the lines marked “major” (July- 
September, 1932, and February-July, 1933) and “cor- 
rective phases” (September, 1932-February, 1933) in 
Chart 3. Cycles of accumulation in bull markets usually 
begin in dullness and the advance continues until an 
overbought condition accompanied by substantial turn- 
over culminates a rise (September, 1932, and July, 
1933). The heaviest volume ordinarily appears during 
the final mark-up preceding actual tops, which is one of 
the most valuable anticipating signals of a reversal. 
The decline constituting the succeeding correction fre- 
quently begins in a sharp sell-off accompanied by a large 
increase in volume. Then volume declines and finally 
dwindles until selling pressure is clearly spent and the 
major phase of a new bull cycle gets under way (Feb- 
ruary, 1933). 

Cycles of liquidation in bear markets usually originate 
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with reduced volume. As a downward movement de- 
vélops, volume increases and this phase terminates in a 
selling climax on heavy volume. The subsequent cor- 
rective rally, after substantial initial volume, is charac- 
terized by declining volume, which lessens until the 
rally loses momentum completely and the major trend is 
resumed in a new bear cycle. 

Bull market intermediate movements most frequently 
consist of a gradual, steady advance with a rounding 
top, followed by a sharp and quickly completed correc- 
tive decline, more often than not, in two stages. Bear 
market intermediate movements consist of a rapid de- 
cline, often interrupted by short consolidation areas of 
from three to ten days, and a sharp selling climax bot- 
tom, followed by a sharp rally. These corrective rallies 
often make more than a single attack on the ceiling 
which marks the corrective top, following which the 
major move of another bear intermediate movement 
begins. Corrective declines of bull market intermediate 
movements are usually limited to 30 to 70 per cent of the 
previous advance. Likewise, in bear market interme- 
diate movements, the corrective rallies are usually from 
40 to 60 per cent of the previous decline. 

Just as there seems to be no definite relation between 
the time occupied by bull and bear major trends, there 
also seems to be very little direct connection between the 
duration of major and corrective phases of intermediate 
trends. As a rough generalization, however, it may be 
said that the major phase of an intermediate move in 
line with the major trend is gradual, while the correc- 
tion is swift and sharp. In bull markets, the speed of 
the corrective declines is caused by the powerful “force 
of liquidation,” while in bear markets the speed of cor- 
rective rallies is often caused by panicky short covering. 

It is obvious that the corrective decline of the last 
intermediate movement in a bull market becomes the 
major phase of the first intermediate movement of the 
succeeding bear market. Conversely, the corrective rally 
of the last intermediate movement of a bear market 
becomes the major phase of the first intermediate move- 
ment of the succeeding bull market (Chart 3, July- 
September, 1932). The informed intermediate trend 
trader, therefore, is constantly on the watch for a 
change in the characteristics of the major trend. At 
the end of a bear market, the indications of a change in 
the major trend, as seen in intermediate trend studies, 
are that volume tends to slacken on declines, advances 
retrace more and more of the previous decline, and 
upward movements tend to last longer than preceding 
declines. Finally, when a corrective rally substantially 
exceeds the normal, a definite indication has been given. 
In bull markets a major, rather than an intermediate, 
reversal is indicated when trading slackens relatively on 
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advances, maximum volume occurs during a mark-up 
of prices rather than at the actual highs, declines come 
out of lower activity and retrace a large portion of the 
previous advance and a major top occurs during long 
heavy trading in which no important gains are scored 
and volume shifts from the upward to the downward 
side. Finally, the corrective decline of the last phase 
greatly and rapidly exceeds the normal. 

For example, the last cycle of the 1929-1932 bear 
market began in March, 1932, and ended its major move 
on July 8. The corrective phase which followed soon 
(by August 8), reached proportions that indicated major 
trend reversal. Thus, this corrective phase advance be- 
came the major phase of the first cycle in a new bull 
market, with the corrective decline running from 
September, 1932, to February-April, 1933. This major 
reversal and the change in volume which accompanied 
it are plainly seen on Chart 3. The corrective rallies 
in the bear market had retraced from 39.6 per cent to 
53.4 per cent of the previous major move declines, and 
had represented a percentage of advance from the low, 
of from 19.1 per cent to 52.2 per cent. The rally which 
started on July 8, 1932, however, retraced 82.9 per cent 
of the previous decline and represented an advance from 
the low of 100.9 per cent. 

The pace of intermediate movements has quickened, 
as reference to Chart 2* shows, especially since the last 
quarter of 1927. This is generally attributed to the 
broadening public interest in the stock market since that 
time. For example, the intermediate up movement be- 
ginning July 8, 1932, caused an advance in stock prices 
as measured by the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages, of 
more than 100 per cent in fifty-two trading days. In 
the preceding eleven bull markets since 1877, the inter- 
mediate advances averaged only 28 per cent in an aver- 
age time of approximately eighty days. 

The profit possibilities in recent intermediate move- 
ments can be seen from the fact that there was a decline 
of 49.31 points from March 8, 1932, to July 8, 1932, an 
advance of 40.83 points from July 8 to September 7, 
1932, a decline of 31.71 points from September 7, 1932, 
to February 27, 1933, and an advance of 60.85 points 
from February 27, 1933, to July 18, 1933. Many success- 
ful technical students made profits in all these move- 
ments because they understood the characteristics of 
intermediate cycles. 

While minor trends are related to intermediate trends 
somewhat similarly as the latter are related to major 
trends, they also develop many peculiarities of their 
own. Minor trend characteristics will be the subject 
of the succeeding article. 


*See THE FINANCIAL Wor.p, Dec. 13, 1933, page 570. 


The Atlas Tack “Mystery” Explained 


(Teast recent light has been 
cast by recent developments in 
Boston upon the “mystery” of 
the sensational advance in the market 
price of Atlas Tack common stock, for 
which a partial explanation was offered 
in the November 15 issue of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 

Recent quotations around 33 compare 
with a 1933 low of 14. While the ad- 
vance was to some extent justified by 
an improvement in earnings recorded 
since the first quarter, and by the asso- 
ciation of new interests with the man- 
agement, and while some speculative 
possibilities might be claimed for the 
repeal prospects of the company’s bottle 
cap division, recent prices for the stock 
appear to discount the changes in the 
situation far too liberally. Further- 
mere, the almost mathematical preci- 
sion with which the stock has advanced, 
practically without interruption since 
last June, gave a rather strong hint 
of manipulation. 

Someone, no doubt without the knowl- 
edge of the reputable gentlemen now 
on the Atlas Tack directorate, has ap- 
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parently collected options on a substan- 
tial amount of the company’s stock. 
The price having been pushed up to 
a level at which these options can 
profitably be exercised, high pressure 
methods are being used to unload it 
on the innocent public. 

Reports coming in to THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and other scattered points 
indicate very clearly that a “boiler 
shop” is operating. 

Long distance telephone artists work- 
ing in Boston are burning up the wires 
with tips on Atlas Tack. 

The usual “line” consists of predic- 
tions that the stock will “go to sixty 
or seventy” on the strength of earnings 
to be realized from orders for 64 mil- 
lion non-refillable whisky bottle caps. 

Although a report appeared in the 
metropolitan papers a few weeks ago 
to the effect that Atlas Tack had re- 
ceived orders for 4.5 million gross of 
bottle caps, the company denied having 
received orders of any such magnitude 
in a statement given out last week. 
When it is remembered that several 


other companies of much larger size 
are competitors in the bottle cap field, 
the size of the reported total of orders 
arising from prohibition repeal seems 
ridiculous on the face of it. 

In addition to that report, one ap- 
peared last week to the effect that the 
company, at its directors’ meeting in 
March, 1934, will consider dividend 
payments on the stock. Of course, 
March is more than four months ahead 
of us and there appears little tangible 
reason for stating at this particular 
time what will come up for “considera- 
tion” so far in advance. That state- 
ment has rather a strange tinge to it. 

Atlas Tack Corporation was origi- 
nally founded in 1900; in 1920 it 
acquired several other tack companies 
and was incorporated under the laws 
of New York State. A highly irregu- 
lar record has been reported over the 
past decade or so, with deficits shown 
for about one-third of the years since 
1920. Deficits were incurred in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. For the nine months 
ended September of this year, earnings 

(Please turn to page 603) 
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T IS an impor- 
tant factor in the 
outlook for the 
oil industry at this 


time that when the : 


seasonal trend of 
consumption is un- 


WA 


the organization of 
the national petro- 
leum agency would 
become effective up- 
on its approval by 
the President. 
Although this 


favorable to prices 
and earnings, a 
large number of 
leading companies 
and many smaller 
ones, representing 
in the aggregate the 
great bulk of the oil 
business of the coun- 
try, have been able 
to agree upon a 
stabilization pro- 
gram which seems 
likely to prove effec- 
tive in maintaining 
the price structure over the coming 
months without resort to the price fix- 
ing order which Oil Administrator 
Ickes is prepared to place in effect if 
the industry can not work out its own 
problems. The agreement represents 
in effect a compromise between the two 
major factions of the industry which 
have been supporting and opposing the 
price fixing order drawn up by Secre- 
tary Ickes and originally planned to 
become effective on December 1. 


To Control Gasoline Stocks 


The essential features of the agree- 
ment rely fundamentally upon the gen- 
eral thesis that with crude production 
allocated and controlled as at present 
under the administrative orders of 
Secretary Ickes, the most important 
remaining problem to be solved is the 
stabilization of gasoline prices, since 
their unsteadiness has been recently, 
as at many times in the past, the major 
factor disturbing the oil price struc- 
ture. This objective is to be achieved 
through control of gasoline stocks by 
means of a central agency supported 
by the industry, whose principal func- 
tion will be to buy distress stocks of 
gasoline when necessary and in so far 
as possible to keep them from the mar- 
ket by specific agreement among com- 
panies. It includes in addition provi- 
sions governing marketing procedure 
and margins designed 
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gasoline stocks on July 1, 1934. It 
provides that total crude stocks on that 
date shall show no increase over De- 
cember 1, 1933, and that the decrease, 
if any, shall not exceed 10 million 
barrels; gasoline stocks on July 1 are 
not to exceed 46 million barrels, which 
compares with stocks of 51.6 million 
barrels on December 2, 1933, as re- 
ported by the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

It is the object of the agreement 
through the operation of the equaliza- 
tion fund and the marketing provisions 
to establish gasoline and crude oil 
prices in the ratio set in the oil code, 
namely, that mid-continent crude should 
be priced at 18.5 times the price of 
average grade gasoline, and it is there- 
fore agreed that any member may 
petition for the establishment of mini- 
mum prices after 90 days or may do 
so before that time if prices fall below 
present levels or are reduced by some 
member. There are many other pro- 
visions in the agreement such as the 
one binding signatories to aid in de- 
veloping new oil pools and allocating 
production therefrom and the one guar- 
anteeing a supply of crude to refiners 
if regulations inadvertently cut off 
their supply. The agreement is not 
to be placed in effect until signed by 
companies or individuals representing 
at least 85 per cent of total runs to 
stills as reported for November, and 


stabilizing’ plan is 
described in the 
press as a substitute 
for price fixing, it is 
of course in essence 
a price fixing de- 
vice, differing chiefly 
from the Adminis- 
tration plan in be- 
ing less rigid and 
less detailed in its 
provisions and in 
deriving its force 
and authority from 
agreement within 
the industry, supplemented by Govern- 
ment aid in fixing and enforcing pro- 
duction and processing quotas, rather 
than from Government decree. 

The fact that substantial progress 
has been made in the affairs of the 
industry under the auspices of the 
NRA code and with the cooperation 
of the great bulk of the industry, has 
been attested by the sharp improve- 
ment in earnings reported by oil com- 
panies for the third quarter of this 
year in contrast to the substantial def- 
icits which were in evidence for the 
first six months. In the September 
quarter many companies were not only 
able to operate at a profit but were 
able to more than wipe out the deficits 
sustained during the earlier part of 
the year. 


Crude Output Curbed 


Those who hold that the primary 
requisite for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the industry is control of 
crude oil output will find corroboration 
of their position in this third quarter 
record, and in the fact that the normal 
seasonal tendency to lower prices in 
the fourth quarter has been overcome 
this year. It may be noted on the 
accompanying chart that the high 
point in this year’s crude oil pro- 
duction came in the middle of the year 
and that a steady downtrend in output 

has been in evidence 


to protect and stabilize 
the operations of job- 


THE STATISTICAL POSJTION OF THE OILS 


since then, the drop 
10 from the June daily 


bers, wholesalers and Barrels (KANSAS-OKLA, CRUDE PRICES] | / \ | fretave IGE 15 Oi STOCKS) a average of 2,762,000 
other distributors. The barrels to the Novem- 
capitalization of this $1.50 20% ber average of 2,265,- 
new national petroleum 100% 000 barrels being about 
agency would be $10 Bares igs CASTOCKS OF ALL OILS) won 18 per cent, as com- 
millions, which would 8 pared with an esti- 
provide a substantial 500 mated decline in total 
equalization fund. An- (CRUDE sTogKs) > demand for oil and oil 
other essential feature \ products of not more 
of the agreement is the 400 than 5 to 6 per cent in 
establishment of sta- 350 13.07 the same period. This 
tistical objectives for Production of course represents a 
the industry with re- 1925 very definite and tan- 
spect to crude oil and gible improvement in 
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with reduced volume. As a downward movement de- 
vélops, volume increases and this phase terminates in a 
selling climax on heavy volume. The subsequent cor- 
rective rally, after substantial initial volume, is charac- 
terized by declining volume, which lessens unti] the 
rally loses momentum completely and the major trend is 
resumed in a new bear cycle. 

Bull market intermediate movements most frequently 
consist of a gradual, steady advance with a rounding 
top, followed by a sharp and quickly completed correc- 
tive decline, more often than not, in two stages. Bear 
market intermediate movements consist of a rapid de- 
cline, often interrupted by short consolidation areas of 
from three to ten days, and a sharp selling climax bot- 
tom, followed by a sharp rally. These corrective rallies 
often make more than a single attack on the ceiling 
which marks the corrective top, following which the 
major move of another bear intermediate movement 
begins. Corrective declines of bull market intermediate 
movements are usually limited to 30 to 70 per cent of the 
previous advance. Likewise, in bear market interme- 
diate movements, the corrective rallies are usually from 
40 to 60 per cent of the previous decline. 

Just as there seems to be no definite relation between 
the time occupied by bull and bear major trends, there 
also seems to be very little direct connection between the 
duration of major and corrective phases of intermediate 
trends. As a rough generalization, however, it may be 
said that the major phase of an intermediate move in 
line with the major trend is gradual, while the correc- 
tion is swift and sharp. In bull markets, the speed of 
the corrective declines is caused by the powerful “force 
of liquidation,” while in bear markets the speed of cor- 
rective rallies is often caused by panicky short covering. 

It is obvious that the corrective decline of the last 
intermediate movement in a bull market becomes the 
major phase of the first intermediate movement of the 
succeeding bear market. Conversely, the corrective rally 
of the last intermediate movement of a bear market 
becomes the major phase of the first intermediate move- 
ment of the succeeding bull market (Chart 3, July- 
September, 1932). The informed intermediate trend 
trader, therefore, is constantly on the watch for a 
change in the characteristics of the major trend. At 
the end of a bear market, the indications of a change in 
the major trend, as seen in intermediate trend studies, 
are that volume tends to slacken on declines, advances 
retrace more and more of the previous decline, and 
upward movements tend to last longer than preceding 
declines. Finally, when a corrective rally substantially 
exceeds the normal, a definite indication has been given. 
In bull markets a major, rather than an intermediate, 
reversal is indicated when trading slackens relatively on 


advances, maximum volume occurs during a mark-up 
of prices rather than at the actual highs, declines come 
out of lower activity and retrace a large portion of the 
previous advance and a major top occurs during long 
heavy trading in which no important gains are scored 
and volume shifts from the upward to the downward 
side. Finally, the corrective decline of the last phase 
greatly and rapidly exceeds the normal. 

For example, the last cycle of the 1929-1932 bear 
market began in March, 1932, and ended its major move 
on July 8. The corrective phase which followed soon 
(by August 8), reached proportions that indicated major 
trend reversal. Thus, this corrective phase advance be- 
came the major phase of the first cycle in a new bull 
market, with the corrective decline running from 
September, 1932, to February-April, 1933. This major 
reversal and the change in volume which accompanied 
it are plainly seen on Chart 3. The corrective rallies 
in the bear market had retraced from 39.6 per cent to 
53.4 per cent of the previous major move declines, and 
had represented a percentage of advance from the low, 
of from 19.1 per cent to 52.2 per cent. The rally which 
started on July 8, 1932, however, retraced 82.9 per cent 
of the previous decline and represented an advance from 
the low of 100.9 per cent. 

The pace of intermediate movements has quickened, 
as reference to Chart 2* shows, especially since the last 
quarter of 1927. This is generally attributed to the 
broadening public interest in the stock market since that 
time. For example, the intermediate up movement be- 
ginning July 8, 1932, caused an advance in stock prices 
as measured by the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages, of 
more than 100 per cent in fifty-two trading days. In 
the preceding eleven bull markets since 1877, the inter- 
mediate advances averaged only 28 per cent in an aver- 
age time of approximately eighty days. 

The profit possibilities in recent intermediate move- 
ments can be seen from the fact that there was a decline 
of 49.31 points from March 8, 1932, to July 8, 1932, an 
advance of 40.83 points from July 8 to September 7, 
1932, a decline of 31.71 points from September 7, 1982, 
to February 27, 1933, and an advance of 60.85 points 
from February 27, 1933, to July 18, 1983. Many success- 
ful technical students made profits in all these move- 
ments because they understood the characteristics of 
intermediate cycles. 

While minor trends are related to intermediate trends 
somewhat similarly as the latter are related to major 
trends, they also develop many peculiarities of their 
own. Minor trend characteristics will be ‘the subject 
of the succeeding article. 


*See THE FINANCIAL Wor.p, Dec. 13, 1933, page 570. 


The Atlas Tack “Mystery” Explained 


cast by recent developments in 

Boston upon the “mystery” of 
the sensational advance in the market 
price of Atlas Tack common stock, for 
which a partial explanation was offered 
in the November 15 issue of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 

Recent quotations around 33 compare 
with a 1933 low of 14. While the ad- 
vance was to some extent justified by 
an improvement in earnings recorded 
since the first quarter, and by the asso- 
ciation of new interests with the man- 
agement, and while some speculative 
possibilities might be claimed for the 
repeal prospects of the company’s bottle 
cap division, recent prices for the stock 
appear to discount the changes in the 
situation far too liberally. Further- 
mere, the almost mathematical preci- 
sion with which the stock has advanced, 
practically without interruption since 
last June, gave a rather strong hint 
of manipulation. 

Someone, no doubt without the knowl- 
edge of the reputable gentlemen now 
on the Atlas Tack directorate, has ap- 
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CC cast by resent light has been 


parently collected options on a substan- 
tial amount of the company’s stock. 
The price having been pushed up to 
a level at which these options can 
profitably be exercised, high pressure 
methods are being used to unload it 
on the innocent public. 

Reports coming in to THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and other scattered points 
indicate very clearly that a “boiler 
shop” is operating. 

Long distance telephone artists work- 
ing in Boston are burning up the wires 
with tips on Atlas Tack. 

The usual “line” consists of predic- 
tions that the stock will “go to sixty 
or seventy” on the strength of earnings 
to be realized from orders for 64 mil- 
lion non-refillable whisky bottle caps. 

Although a report appeared in the 
metropolitan papers a few weeks ago 
to the effect that Atlas Tack had re- 
ceived orders for 4.5 million gross of 
bottle caps, the company denied having 
received orders of any such magnitude 
in a statement given out last week. 
When it is remembered that several 


other companies of much larger size 
are competitors in the bottle cap field, 
the size of the reported total of orders 
arising from prohibition repeal seems 
ridiculous on the face of it. 

In addition to that report, one ap- 
peared last week to the effect that the 
company, at its directors’ meeting in 
March, 1934, will consider dividend 
payments on the stock. Of course, 
March is more than four months ahead 
of us and there appears little tangible 
reason for stating at this particular 
time what will come up for “considera- 
tion” so far in advance. That state- 
ment has rather a strange tinge to it. 

Atlas Tack Corporation was origi- 
nally founded in 1900; in 1920 it 
acquired several other tack companies 
and was incorporated under the laws 
of New York State. A highly irregu- 
lar record has been reported over the 
past decade or so, with deficits shown 
for about one-third of the years since 
1920. Deficits were incurred in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. For the nine months 
ended September of this year, earnings 

(Please turn to page 6038) 
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tant factor in oe mx the national petro- 

outlook for the ng ead leum agency would 
seasona rend o e President. 
consumption is un- Although this 
favorable to prices stabilizing’ plan is 
and earnings, a described in the 


large number of 
leading companies 
and many smaller 
ones, representing 
in the aggregate the 
great bulk of the oil 
business of the coun- 
try, have been able 
to agree upon a 
stabilization pro- 
gram which seems 
likely to prove effec- 
tive in maintaining 
the price structure over the coming 
months without resort to the price fix- 
ing order which Oil Administrator 
Ickes is prepared to place in effect if 
the industry can not work out its own 
problems. The agreement represents 
in effect a compromise between the two 
major factions of the industry which 
have been supporting and opposing the 
price fixing order drawn up by Secre- 
tary Ickes and originally planned to 
become effective on December 1. 


To Control Gasoline Stocks 


The essential features of the agree- 
ment rely fundamentally upon the gen- 
eral thesis that with crude production 
allocated and controlled as at present 
under the administrative orders of 
Secretary Ickes, the most important 
remaining problem to be solved is the 
stabilization of gasoline prices, since 
their unsteadiness has been recently, 
as at many times in the past, the major 
factor disturbing the oil price struc- 
ture. This objective is to be achieved 
through control of gasoline stocks by 
means of a central agency supported 
by the industry, whose principal func- 
tion will be to buy distress stocks of 
gasoline when necessary and in so far 
as possible to keep them from the mar- 
ket by specific agreement among com- 
panies. It includes in addition provi- 
sions governing marketing procedure 
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gasoline stocks on July 1, 1934. It 
provides that total crude stocks on that 
date shall show no increase over De- 
cember 1, 1938, and that the decrease, 
if any, shall not exceed 10 million 
barrels; gasoline stocks on July 1 are 
not to exceed 46 million barrels, which 
compares with stocks of 51.6 million 
barrels on December 2, 1933, as re- 
ported by the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

It is the object of the agreement 
through the operation of the equaliza- 
tion fund and the marketing provisions 
to establish gasoline and crude oil 
prices in the ratio set in the oil code, 
namely, that mid-continent crude should 
be priced at 18.5 times the price of 
average grade gasoline, and it is there- 
fore agreed that any member may 
petition for the establishment of mini- 
mum prices after 90 days or may do 
so before that time if prices fall below 
present levels or are reduced by some 
member. There are many other pro- 
visions in the agreement such as the 
one binding signatories to aid in de- 
veloping new oil pools and allocating 
production therefrom and the one guar- 
anteeing a supply of crude to refiners 
if regulations inadvertently cut off 
their supply. The agreement is not 
to be placed in effect until signed by 
companies or individuals representing 
at least 85 per cent of total runs to 
stills as reported for November, and 


press as a substitute 
for price fixing, it is 
of course in essence 
a price fixing de- 
vice, differing chiefly 
from the Adminis- 
tration plan in be- 
ing less rigid and 
less detailed in its 
provisions and in 
deriving its force 
and authority from 
agreement within 
the industry, supplemented by Govern- 
ment aid in fixing and enforcing pro- 
duction and processing quotas, rather 
than from Government decree. 

The fact that substantial progress 
has been made in the affairs of the 
industry under the auspices of the 
NRA code and with the cooperation 
of the great bulk of the industry, has 
been attested by the sharp improve- 
ment in earnings reported by oil com- 
panies for the third quarter of this 
year in contrast to the substantial def- 
icits which were in evidence for the 
first six months. In the September 
quarter many companies were not only 
able to operate at a profit but were 
able to more than wipe out the deficits 
sustained during the earlier part of 
the year. 


Crude Output Curbed 


Those who hold that the primary 
requisite for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the industry is control of 
crude oil output will find corroboration 
of their position in this third quarter 
record, and in the fact that the normal 
seasonal tendency to lower prices in 
the fourth quarter has been overcome 
this year. It may be noted on the 
accompanying chart that the high 
point in this year’s crude oil pro- 
duction came in the middle of the year 
and that a steady downtrend in output 


and margins designed has been in evidence 
to protect and stabilize since then, the drop 
the operations of job- arian t 180 from the June daily 
bers, wholesalers and Barrels (KANSAS-OKLA, CRUDE PRICES) pf \ | ICE 15 STOCKS) average of 2,762,000 
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statistical position and provides a firm 
foundation for the increases in the 
price structure during the third quar- 
ter, which also appear on the chart on 
page 595. 

It is not to be assumed, however, 
that the mere fact of injection of 
Federal authority into the problem of 
crude production control assures an 
unqualified and complete solution of 
difficulties which have harassed the in- 
dustry throughout its history and par- 
ticularly in the past seven years. 
Some small groups seem still to be as 
determined to exceed their allotments 
as they were before the NRA was con- 
ceived; and although their recalcitrance 
has not prevented a substantial success 
in the program of control, they repre- 
sent an infection which must be vigi- 
lantly watched and kept from spread- 


The Bon 


ing, if the entire scheme is not to 
break down. 

The recent action looking to coopera- 
tive control of the gasoline situation 
may be regarded as supplementary to 
the basic achievement of control of 
crude output and as constituting an 
added assurance that the gains already 
won will not be lost during the winter 
season and that further moderate im- 
provement in the price structure next 
year together with a further increase 
in consumption will contribute to addi- 
tional earnings recovery for the indus- 
try as a whole and particularly for 
such favorably situated units as Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.), Standard Oi) (In- 
diana), Standard Oil of California, 
Continental Oil, Ohio Oil, Phillips 
Petroleum, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Socony-Vacuum and Pure Oil. 
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Bond Market Status of Foreign Issues Changes 


and domestic bonds presents a 

striking contrast to that of a few 
weeks ago, when American investors 
were selling U. S. Government and 
corporation bonds in a panicky manner 
and bidding up bonds of foreign 
debtors to very high premiums in an 
effort to escape the dangers of dollar 
depreciation, which were frequently 
greatly magnified by uncurbed use of 
the imagination. The risks and falla- 
cies involved in this form of surrender 
to mass psychology, pointed out several 
times in these columns and emphasized 
in Mr. Guenther’s message in the 
November 22 issue, have already had 
a practical demonstration in the de- 
clines recorded by foreign dollar bonds 
last week. While this decline may not 
necessarily “follow through” in the 
near future, it at least illustrates the 
dangers of exporting capital through 
purchase of foreign bonds at a time 
when there is so much unsettlement in 
financial conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. 


T= relative position of foreign 


Foreign Bonds Weak 


The sharp losses registered by for- 
eign bonds last week were due to a 
number of different factors, the most 
important being strength of the dollar 
in the foreign exchange markets, the 
prediction of the head of the German 
Reichsbank that even more stringent 
limitations would be imposed upon 
transfer of external debt payments 
next year, and a growing belief that 
France will have to depart from the 
_ gold standard in spite of the approval 

by the Chamber of Deputies of the 
financial reform measures sponsored by 
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the present French Government. The 
long period of stability in the RFC’s 
dollar price for gold, and the con- 
sequent firmness of the dollar in terms 
of foreign currencies, naturally remove 
much of the apparent attractiveness 
of franc, guilder and sterling bonds, 
as well as those of foreign debtors 
who are making payments in dollars 
at the old parity or otherwise. For 
an extended period, the advancing 
prices for French, Dutch, British, 
Swiss and other obligations discounted 
indefinite continuance of the decline in 
dollars. Recovery by the dollar of a 
material part of its losses called for 
a reappraisal of foreign issues. Many 
of the bonds selling at very fancy 
premiums, as a result of payment of 
interest at the gold equivalents, ap- 
peared overvalued when the dollar re- 
bounded sharply from its low level 
around 60 per cent of parity, to a range 
around 65 per cent of parity, and 
remained stable at that level. 

This dollar recovery, if maintained 
until the next interest dates, means 
that the number of dollars received by 
holders of French, Swiss and Dutch 
dollar bonds will decline, even if these 
countries follow the policy of paying 
enough paper dollars at the then cur- 
rent rate to make up the equivalent 
of a gold parity payment. But Ameri- 
can bondholders have been thinking re- 
cently beyond such considerations, and 
eyeing nervously the dispatches cover- 
ing French political developments, If 
France departs from the gold standard, 
the few remaining gold countries may 
follow suit, and this would almost cer- 
tainly mean that payments on the dollar 
bonds of these countries would sub- 
sequently be made only in paper dollars 


at the face amount. The large extra 
interest payment (in terms of paper 
dollars) would disappear, and . the 
reason for the large premiums in the 
bond price quotations would disappear 
simultaneously. 

However, German bonds, which are 
in a very different status, were the 
worst sufferers last week. With the ex. 
ception of the Dawes Plan and Young 
Plan issues, no interest payments have 
been made recently on German dollar 
bonds. The plan for paying 50 per 
cent in cash and 50 per cent in Reichs. 
mark scrip has not taken practical 
effect, due to delays in filing registra. 
tion statements under the Federal 
Securities Act, under which the scrip 
is regarded in the same light as a new 
security. At the latest meeting of 
representatives of Germany’s bond 
creditors in Berlin, Dr. Schacht of the 
Reichsbank gave notice that the terms 
for 1934 would have to be even less 
favorable because of the poor outlook 
for German foreign trade. While there 
is a general disposition to regard Dr, 
Schacht’s threat as having been made 
primarily to establish a strong bargain- 
ing position, and to believe that the 50 
per cent cash—50 per cent scrip plan 
will be continued after negotiations 
are completed, the possibility that the 
threat may be fulfilled to the extent of 
a reduction of cash payments (which 
will be made available for 1933 as soon 
as the formalities under the Securities 
Act are completed) below 50 per cent 
next year alarmed holders of German 
bonds sufficiently to bring about very 
bad losses in the market for these 
issues. Even the German 5}s and 7s, 
exempt from the provisions of the 1933 
plan, sold off sharply. 

On the other hand, domestic bonds 
extended their advance which has been 
almost without interruption since the 
last week in November. Stability of 
the dollar, signs of improvement in the 
general business situation, and a num- 
ber of special developments affecting 
individual companies accounted for im- 
provement in market price in almost 
all sections of the domestic list. The 
gains in second grade railroad bonds 
were notable, especially as they are 
regarded as having barometric value. 
Bonds of communications companies 
were a feature of the market, advanc- 
ing on reports that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has decided to sponsor 
legislation providing for a merger of 
telegraph, telephone and radio into 
single units covering each field. 


The Iuvestors’ Platform 


EFORE the investing public can 
feel assured of the existence of 
the fullest measures for its 
protection, THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 


believes necessary, and it insists 


upon, the adoption of the essential 
reforms outlined in the following 
latform. The more insistent that 
nvestors are for the inauguration 
of these reforms, the more quickly 


will tne dav arrive when these 
safeguards will become a part of 
our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
Standardized Reports 
. Trading Reforms 
. Independent Protective 
Committees 
. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 
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COLUMN 


[macination sometimes runs riotously 
towards the comical. We note an in- 
stance of it in the. gossip centering 
around the outspoken attitude which 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, successor of 
Albert H. Wiggin as head of the 
powerful Chase National Bank, has as- 
sumed towards bank affiliates and other 
banking reforms, 


Our of his statement of position has 
been distilled the fantasy of an impend- 
ing titanic financial struggle between 
the Morgan clan and the Rockefellers. It 
could not be otherwise for, according to 
this mental vaporing, in recommending 
equally close regulation of the private 
banker and the divorcement of the 
Jatter completely from investment un- 
derwriting, Aldrich has declared war 
against the Morgans. 


Tue daysof such struggles have passed. 
There is no longer the concentration of 
financial power that there once was in 
our financial center; the control of 
our large banks and corporations is 
too widely diffused. Nor has the 
Morgan house forgotten 1907, when in 
a contest to eliminate the undesirables, 
Morses and Heinzes, from New York 
banking and to curb the excessive 
speculations of “Bet You a Million” 
Gates a disastrous bank run was pre- 
cipitated which took all their strength 
and resourcefulness to check. 


Even reading between the lines of 
Aldrich’s elaborate recommendations 
anent bank reforms does not seem to 
give any hint or suggestion that he is 
singling out the Morgans for special 
criticism. He only refers to a situa- 
tion that has arisen to a climax which 
compels reform; and in the general 
pattern the Morgan firm, as a private 
banking house, has its logical position. 


Thue claim is also made that Aldrich 
is displaying a case of “sour grapes” 
by inferentially heaping the blame for 
much of the criticism in which the 
previous operations of his bank are 
involved on the head of his predecessor. 
That charge is an incongruous one. 
What he endeavored to point out was 
that there were grounds for the lack 
of public confidence in our banks be- 
cause of some of them departing from 


the standards of conservative banking. 


Bor he is at the same time fair and 
tolerant enough to say that the condi- 
tions in 1929, and previous thereto, 
were of such a competitive nature that 
banks were forced into a position that 
some of them were reluctant to assume. 
Many bankers were compelled to be- 
come direct participants in corporation 
financing in order to protect their 
loans. 
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T HAT close 
relation ship 
was forced 
upon them in 
many cases 
through the 
financing of 
corporation se- 
curities through their security affiliates. 
Yet these errors were not committed by 
all the banks, and to make the criticism 
of our banks and bankers all inclusive 
would be unfair. There are many of 
our banks that kept themselves free 
from ventures which were definitely 
outside of proper commercial banking, 
and they should be differentiated from 
the wandering sheep, 


A upricu came into the banking field 
indirectly, as the representative of the 
Rockefellers. Son of the sound Rhode 
Island banking Aldrich, he drifted into 
law in New York City. As son-in-law 
of Rockefeller he was selected to look 
after their increasing interests in the 
Equitable Trust, and it was only a 
natural sequence for him to assume a 
prominent position with the Chase 
when the latter absorbed it. 


Ir WAS only when Wiggin retired that 
Aldrich became the real head of the 
bank. His connection, in fact, only 
began several years after the par- 
ticular transactions that brought the 
Chase into unfavorable publicity. How- 
ever, all these matters are like so 
much water over the dam and have 
no concern with his able recommenda- 
tions to the Senate Committee for bank 
reforms. 


Tuer at least provide a yardstick for 
measuring conservative banking in the 
future, and for protecting the public 
interest and security. Our Congress 
hardly wishes to overregulate banking 
so that it cannot freely function. 
Banks will continue as the main reser- 
voir for supplying commercial loans to 
industry, and as long as they confine 
themselves strictly to such proper bank- 
ing they are too valuable an adjunct to 
our prosperity to be tampered with. 


Tus is all that Aldrich is concerned 
with and the question whether Morgan 
is more powerful than the Rockefellers 
is beside the point. Nor can Morgan 
take any exception to his words, or to 
his plans for eliminating in the future 
such grounds for criticism as have 
existed. When all this public clamor 
and discontent evaporate, as they will, 
the Rockefellers and the Morgan clan 
will be found continuing their close 
and friendly relationships. 


Comprenensive banking reformation 
is on foot and all concerned are aware 
of it; and for that reason we shall 
see more teamwork than dissension in 
bringing it about. 


Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which 


explains the many advan- 
tages offered by odd lot 
trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F. W. 606 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


STOCKS and 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 W. 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


3 Our Current Market Letter | 


discusses the 


Automobile 


Industry 
Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York ana Philadelphia Stock 

Exchanges and New York Curb Exchange 

115 Broadway 
New York 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MCCLAVE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
Members N. ¥. Curb Ex. ( Associate) 
67 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone: HAnover 2-6220 
BRANCHES 


Central Savings Bk. Bidg., 2112 B’way, N. ¥. 
JI Vanderbilt Avenue. N. Y. 
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By EuGene Katz 


Although spokesmen for the Govern- 

The ment deny any intent to alter the Securi- 
Securiti ties Act, the President himself has shown 

es a new interest in its principles and it is 
Act admitted that official discussions concern- 
ing them have recently taken place in 
Warm Springs and Washington. Opposition to the Act 
has been quietly stubborn under a barrage of widespread 
and subtle propaganda, and there are good indications that 
those features of the Act that underwriters have found 
the most objectionable will be modified. It is improbable 
that there will be any flotations of foreign securities even 
if the law is liberalized, but the replacement of part of 
the $1.5 billion of corporation bonds that mature within 
fifteen months should of itself stimulate a large capital 
market. If meanwhile the Administration does things to 
improve public confidence, and the public absorbs the new 
issues, the changed situation should find favorable reflec- 
tion in the stock markets. 

While honest underwriters no less than the injured in- 
vesting public have recognized the need for legislation that 
would circumscribe those engaged in frenzied finance, all 
are in agreement that legislation may be so hedged in 
with fearsome penalties as to outweigh all enticements of 
gain and become unworkable. The underwriters had capi- 
tal and were able to “sit it out,” and now the change they 
waited for is impending. The public must of course take 
some chances in any investment, though everyone desires 
them to take the possible minimum, especially of risks due 
to misrepresentation or omission of salient facts, both 
equally reprehensible, and these the Securities Act is par- 
ticularly designed to prevent. 

If the law is appreciably modified it will be the first 
victory of capital over government since the new régime 
began. But as implied in PASSING IMPRESSIONS of Novem- 
ber 22, no government conducted under the capitalistic 
system but must finally compromise with capitalism, how- 
ever its powers may be subdued and its fangs pared. 
Germany and Italy, despite their pretensions and protesta- 
tions, are more capitalistic today than they were under 
Kaiser and King. No system of Government has yet been 
formulated, that was basically capitalistic, wherein capi- 
talism was or could be eliminated and the country prosper. 
The nearest approach to a happy median is in France, 
which as a result has the least concentration of wealth. 
The only workable solution of capitalism is to recognize 
it and control it, and beyond that is to outlaw it, as in 
Russian Communism. But that has not worked out so 
well that any nation of sane people should wish to 
emulate it. 

The inky war of the publicists and 


Economists pundits continues apace, with the na- 
1 Thei tion’s newspapers as their obliging ros- 
trum, whether they are writing for pay 

Ideas for syndicates or not, and several are. 


Not a single original, practical thought 


has developed among them, whether they be of the Right ° 


or Left Wing in economics, unless it be the novel idea of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, financial adviser to young Mr. Cord of 
Auburn. He believes that we would be on a sort of gold 
basis, if instead of gold coin we were allowed to own only 
bullion, and in units of $5,000. Gold, however, is accumu- 
lated from surplus wealth, and if all the money in all the 
banks were divided equally, which would include the $151 
millions of deposits to the credit of General Electric, the 
individual would have only $333. In the present circum- 
stances, those who could buy a bar of gold bullion to the 
value of $5,000 would not number two per cent of the popu- 
lation. However, Mr. Vanderlip is also the author of an 
idea advanced about a year ago that would give the masses 
the same investment advantages as the classes and make 
them secure in old age and at all times rich. 

Mr. James P. Warburg, who disagreed with the Presi- 
dent, is no longer so sure of the tenability of his position 
for he has permitted himself to be influenced by Senator 
Borah’s silver talks. The Senator weeps unashamedly over 
China and the low priee of silver, neglecting to state in 
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juxtaposition that he represents a silver area. Professor 
Sprague advocates increased industrial output and lower 
unit prices and an utopian idea of building homes for those 
whose incomes are below $2,000 a year. The landowners, 
the builders, the suppliers of building materials, the work. 
men are all to make concessions and reductions to each 
other. With wages only slightly above the low of years, 
no provision was made for the purchase of these houses 
after they were built. 


Emissaries and propagandists have been 


Tugwell scurrying to all parts of the country to 
Bill H whip up sentiment friendly to a greater 
: as leniency in the manufacture and adver- 
Hearing tising of foods, drugs and cosmetics than 


that afforded by the Sirovich-Copeland 
Bill, known also as the Tugwell Bill. Since the subject 
was reviewed in THE FINANCIAL WorRLD of November 8, 
hearings have been held in Washington before a committee 
presided over by Dr. Copeland. One of the witnesses was 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who replied both as a 
Cabinet member and a publisher and expressed himself as 
in verbatim accord with the Bill and the intentions of 
its sponsors. 

There have been previous and similar crises in these 
businesses, but never before have their owners been so 
alarmed. The Administration is determined upon drastic 
regulation. The public, the theoretical focal point of the 
combat, is mainly indifferent. The sponsors have the power 
of the Government and the votes of many of their colleagues 
behind them. The manufacturers have vast funds, an ex- 
perienced lobby and the support of those newspapers and 
magazines to whom they pay hundreds of millions annually 
for advertising. 

The influence and pressure for and against the Bill will 
be so great by the time it comes up in Congress that it 
is probable that some of its roughest features will be 
smoothed down before it is passed. The Government will 
have won some points, the manufacturers will be glad it’s 
no worse, and new legislation will languish and become 
somnolent for another twenty years. But it is notable 
that each Government attempt at regulation curtails some 
further important advertising liberties. Concurrently the 
President is considering a suggestion to appoint a nation- 
ally-known jurist to head a board that would have czaristic 
powers over these industries. 


The Government’s tender. solicitude for 
Helping the welfare of the railroads, which it has 
th helped to sustain and to rehabilitate, is 
e in acidulous contrast with its attitude 
Utilities towards the utilities. Yet it is better 
to enforce correction of objectionable 
practices if any exist, as was done with the railroads by 
establishing an official .supervisory commission, than to 
wreck the utilities by reduced rates and simultaneously 
increased taxation and artificial, subsidized competition. 
One word of encouragement from the President would 
reverse the rapidly declining status of the utilities and give 
hope to millions of citizens that their investment was not 
being deliberately destroyed. As it is, billions will be 
thrown away on legal fights and in the effort to duplicate 
what already exists, for the utilities have taken a testing 
stand in Camden and Knoxville. 

Corporatively there is scarcely anything that the utilities 
have done that was not done long ago by the railroads; 
they had their house cleaning and made a new start. Prac- 
tically all the large roads are holding companies and in- 
vestment trusts as well as operating lines. Like ancient 
Rome which made its distant vassal states pay the cost 
of Government at home, the holding company obtains its 
sustenance and a little more from the smaller units which 
it controls, but these are elementary practices that in the 
light of the modern and broader view of business manage- 
ment can be corrected. It is fundamentally only a matter 
of the Government’s feelings towards an industry, its 
friendly intentions. 
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BOARD ROOM 


* Or Gossip a Customers’ Man ~~ 
Hears Around Broad and Wall jay, 


Au DEANE is another “Al” you will soon hear more about when his plan to 
end unemployment and sustain purchasing power makes the front pages—Mr. 
Deane is a vice-president of General Motors and that is probably one reason 
why John Jacob Raskob is all for the plan. . . . The cigarette companies 
are tickled with their survey which shows that 31 per cent of all the women 
smoke, as compared with 69 per cent of the men—this means that the well 
known saturation point is far from reached. But the cigar companies 
are beginning to wonder if there is a Santa Claus after all with so many giving 
a bottle of repealiquor instead of the usual box of cigars this year. ... 
Before Wall Street turns the other cheek in the Congressional investigation, 
there will be a suggestion that the Senate take a look at the extra income 
activities of certain politicians—the tight shoe of questionable profits may fit 
more than one Sinderella. . . . Pacific Coastwise they’re feeding the dairy 
herds overripe oranges to get vitamin C into the milk—can this mean that an 
advertising campaign on Sunkist Kows is coming? 


Wesr is West and Yeast is Yeast, but now the twain are meeting since Mae 
took up the regular eating of yeastcakes—but how can you explain the broad- 
casts of Senator Dr. Copeland (N. Y.) on the weekly Fleischmann hour? 

France doesn’t like our “baloney” dollar, which they call “le dollar saucisson” 
(the sausage dollar), any more than we like their Roquefort franc. . 

The Mack-Ford tieup on trucks will not find White Motor sleeping, for you will 
soon hear about a new line of White light trucks in the low price brackets. 
. . . Incidentally, Genéral Motors stole the march on the other taxicab manu- 
facturers with its new Radio-Cab—1,500 will be running around New York City 
before the end of the year. . . . 


Sovier orders for 50 million pounds of lard provide nice Christmas presents for 
the meat packers who have found empty stockings for several seasons past. j 
Speaking of Yuletide gifts, there may be a surprise in store for the stockholders 
of U. S. Smelting this week in the form of an increased dividend or extra. . . . 
Remember the ostrich which almost became extinct when milady stopped wear- 
ing plumes?—well, the ostrich farms are booming again because ostrich meat 
is becoming quite a popular delicacy. . . . The midget rage is not over, 
apparently, for the “Banty” tractor, weighing only 2,700 pounds, will soon 
be on the market to serve your lightweight requirements. Don’t be 
surprised when Carter Glass comes forward as one of the champions of the 
banks and bankers next month—he’s plenty sore about the Stock Exchange crowd 
blaming their ills on the Federal Reserve System. . . . Have you heard the 
story about the broker who just paid $250,000 on a 500-to-1 bet that Princeton’s 
goal line wouldn’t be crossed during the football season? .. . 


J ounson, Jones and (Morgenthau) Junior are being called the three blue jays 
of the Blue Eagle administration—not jaywalkers as the stories of the Tories 
might have you believe. . “Yes, We Have No Bananas” may have a new 
lease on life with United Fruit planning to distribute individual bunches wrapped 
in Cellophane. . . . Speaking of once popular songs, the railroad presidents 
have been singing “It Ain’t Gonna Raise No More” since Federal Coordinator 
Joe Eastman put a limit of $60,000 on their salaries. . . When you hear 
about Canada Dry Gin, don’t think it’s another dry gin from Canada—It’s the 
Canada Dry Gingeralers’ bid for your gin business. . Incidentally, that 
report about General Foods going into the liquor business had to do with the 
distribution of Gordon Gin, McCallum’s Perfection, Haig & Haig and Dewar’s 
whiskies—and when, as and if, the Kaffee Hag division of the company will 
handle the distribution. . After all the coffee that has been dumped and 
a San Salvador finds that an excellent wine can be made out of coffee 


Rapto is getting more and more simple with Stromberg-Carlson perfecting the 
Te-lek-tor-et touch tuner which makes it possible to tune in a station without 
looking at the dial—now if they’ll only find a way to tune out your neighbor’s 
radios. . . That investment counsel which tried handing out free circulars 
predicting a “40-point sell off” in stocks soon had the Federal Trade Commission 
on its neck threatening to prosecute if stocks didn’t go down the 40 points—the 
investment counsel will distribute no more market letters on the street. . . . 
To those who have both praised and cussed this column, the Customers’ Man 
wishes A MERRY CHRISTMAS in the best spirits of the season, 
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i Among the stocks we recommended at 


| AUBURN 
CHRYSLER 


the low of October was Chrysler at 4254 
and at Thanksgiving, Auburn at 42 4. 


But we are anxious to take the profits 
from one and apply it to the other, so 
that our clients may ride up the ole 
with the best of the two. Christmas 
markets will tell. 


Whether to accept the 10 point profit 
(47%) in Chrysler; or the 17 point 
(80%) profit in Auburn will be answered 


in our next regular weekly issue. 
By sending for this you will also get our 


latest viewpoint on the January outlook. 


FREE COPY YOURS 
Simply print name and address 


below and mail 


AT ONCE TO 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading proce- 
dure and methods in our booklet. Copy 
free on request. Ask for booklet K 6. 


Any listed security bought and sold 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Another Big 


Rise Starting? 


Send for FREE Builetin FWD-16 


American Institute of Finance 


260 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Bunscombe & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broad St. 


New York 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Boohanee 
Members New York Curb Exchang 
60 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 4- a00 
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Butts 


AMONG 


AND 


THE 


BEARS 


These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


American Ice 4 


With the old year fast ebbing away 
American Ice is beginning to look for- 
ward to the brighter prospects of the 
new year. Operations during the cur- 
rent year fell far short of expectations 
despite the fact that $1.01 a share was 
earned in the third quarter. With 
losses in the first, second and fourth 
quarters, the company will do well to 
earn better than 30 cents a share for 
the full year, as compared with $1.05 
a share in 1932. The coming year in- 
cludes the hope of more satisfactory 
profits from the company’s recent ven- 
tures into the laundry business and the 
cartage of beer. But, more important, 
there is a suggestion that operations 
of the ice business will be more profit- 
able under the NRA code of fair com- 
petition which provides that a certi- 
ficate of public necessity and conveni- 
ence must be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment before new ice making 
facilities can be built. It is felt that 
this restriction will put an end to the 
destructive price competition in the in- 
dustry, as well as eliminate many 
wasteful practices. 


With Christmas falling on a Monday 
this year, the retailers are anticipating 
a record breaking Saturday, which is a 
much better shopping day than any 
other in the week, 


American Radiator 4 = 


Although favored primarily as the 
potential leader in air conditioning, 
American Radiator is in a position to 
benefit otherwise and recent strength 
in the stock may be attributed to its 
diverse appeals. The report that the 
company will close the year with a 
moderate profit, against a loss of 
almost $6 millions in 1932, has at- 
tracted some attention to the stock, 
as has the announcement of price ad- 
vances in many lines handled by the 
company. 
increase in prices will more than offset 
the higher costs under the NRA. In 
addition, the issue holds the possibility 
of a generous share in the allotments 
being made by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. The distributions of $44 
millions for public buildings, $58 mil- 
lions for army housing and $43 millions 
for low cost housing are of particular 
interest to American Radiator, as these 
allotments include all kinds of plumb- 
ing and heating equipment. 


Well, we finally found out that the ex- 
periment noble in motive was just an 
experiment, 
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It is understood that the | 


Chrysler 4 


A peek into the designers’ plans for 
Chrysler for 1934 reveals that the 
company will soon introduce the most 
radically streamlined automobile yet 
produced in the United States. From 
its single-piece sheet steel hood which 
extends almost flat across the full 
width of the car to the sweeping skirt 
in the rear the car represents the last 
word in a tear-drop model. There are 
no front fenders, running boards are 
eliminated to permit extra width to be 
incorporated in the front seat and the 
rear of the car falls away to a point in 
true tear-drop fashion. It is expected 
that Chrysler will offer a new six and 
eight in the new style which will make 
their bow at the New York Automobile 
show next month. 


The old saying of “Buy the motors 
with the first snowfall, and sell them 
with the first signs of spring’’ is being 
heard again. 


Not so favorable has been the recent 
action of the corn refining stocks and 
the avoidance of the shares of Corn 
Products and Penick & Ford may be 
attributed to the processing tax on 
corn which has removed much of the 
price advantage of corn sugar over 
cane sugar. Processing taxes on agri- 
cultura! products are making protec- 
tion necessary against competitive 
goods as it becomes known that the 
tax on one product creates an unfair 
advantage for a competing product. 
Recently, for instance, compensating 


— Products 4 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


COMMON 
Abraham & Straus........ C+toB 
Bohn Aluminum ......... C+toB 
Clark Equipment ........ Cc toC+ 
Commercial Credit ...... Cc toC+ 
Evans Products .......... D+to C 
International Bus. Machine.B+to A 
Sears, Roebuck .......... Cc toC+ 
United Biscuit ........... C+toB 
PREFERRED 
Abraham & Straus ...... B toB+ 
Commercial Credit Ist 
Commercial Credit 1st 
Commercial Credit Class 
A toA+ 
United Biscuit .......... B+toA 


taxes were placed on jute because it 
competes with cotton in a number of 
lines. At the same time the plan to 
increase the processing tax on corn 
from 5 cents to 20 cents was dropped. 


With prohibition repealed, the next 
step is to repeal the inflation threat. 


Diamond Match 4 


It is no puzzle to find where Diamond 
Match fits into the repeal picture al- 
though the stock has been generally 
overlooked as a beneficiary of the re- 
juvenated industry. Since the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act, the com- 
pany has been doing a land office busi- 
ness in book matches for the brewers 
and taproom keepers. Repeal has opened 
the floodgate to a revived demand for 
safety matches which can be used as 
advertising novelties and it is expected 
that the lowly match book will be 
seized upon as an appropriate medium 
for advertising wine, whisky and gin. 
Business derived from this division, 
however, cannot be counted upon to 
carry the company back to prosperity 
earnings, as match sales have never 
represented more than 30 per cent of 
total revenues. The company also 
needs a pickup in its lumber operations 
and profits on its investment holdings 
to bring a return of more lucrative 
earnings. The $1 annual dividend was 
covered by a margin of 21 cents in the 
first nine months but as the final quar- 
ter’s earnings are less favorable on a 
seasonal basis the company may not 
equal the net of $1.54 a share reported 
for 1932. On this basis and consider- 
ing the yield of less than 4 per cent, 
the stock appears adequately priced for 
the present. 


The Southern negroes are _ hailing 
General Johnson as the greatest white 
man since Abraham Lincoln for rais- 
ing wages in the South. 


Electric Auto-Lite 4 — 


Expectations that Electric Auto-Lite 
would not be able to maintain the 
favorable earnings of the third quarter 
in the final quarter of the year were 
fulfilled by the estimate of the com- 
pany’s president that around 30 cents 
a share will be shown for the current 
three months. With 71 cents a share 
reported for the nine months, of which 
52 cents a share was earned in the 
third quarter, the total for the year 
will be close to $1 a share. The in- 
troduction of the new Ford has ad- 
vanced a bullish argument for Elec- 
trie Auto-Lite, but as the company 
does not handle the amount of Ford 


 Dusiness it did a few years ago it is 
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5,436-Word Investing 
and Trading Pamphlet 


Free! 


@ A new investment and trading 

philosophy is outlined in a remark- 
able article by a staff member of the 
A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Stripping the trappings from long 
held, popular fallacies and _half- 
truths about investing, it lays bare 
the basic principles that protect capi- 
tal and make possible a more rapid 
growth 


@ It deals fearlessly and specifically 
with such puzzling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 

—When to buy 

—When to sell 

—When to stay OUT of the 
market 

—Why statistics fail to signal 
vital turning points 

—The superiority of Technical 
Analysis 


—What are forecasting factors 
and what are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real 

CAUSES of most financial losses 
and tells how to make substantial 
progress through the adoption of 
dynamic, positive methods that make 
for genuine conservatism. 


®@ Send for this pamphlet—see for 

yourself how old precepts have 
failed, how this new understanding 
of investment principles not only 
protects but builds up capital. Mail 
this coupon, today. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of ‘How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth .. . 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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uncertain if this business amounts to a 
substantial item. Talk of resumption 
of dividends also appears to be moder- 
ately optimistic although the company’s 
strong financial position could justify 
a small payment. 


Authorities are said to be agreed on a 
sound money policy with an adequate 
supply of currency the objective. 


Humble Oil 4 — 


The long talked of split-up in Humble 
Oil & Refining has finally been taken 
out of the rumor class, for directors 
have called a special meeting of the 
stockholders on December 19 to ap- 
prove the plan to exchange three 
no par shares for each old share of 
$25 par value. The authorized com- 
mon stock of the company will be in- 
creased from 3 million to 9 million 
shares. There are outstanding 2,974,- 
645 shares of the old stock, of which 
Standard Oil of New Jersey holds 2 
million shares. The action of the 
directors marks the first important 
change in the company’s capital struc- 
ture since 1926. In that year the stock 
was increased to the present 3 million 
shares when stockholders were given 
the right to subscribe to two new 
shares for each three old shares held. 


The action of many rails appears to be 
of the long pull variety but it would 
not take much stimulus to turn some 
from locals into eaupresses. 


Southern Pacific 4 “C4” 


The Pacific Fruit Express Company, 
the most important agency in the rail 
transportation of California fruits to 
eastern markets, has been something of 
a gold mine, year in and year out, for 
its two owners, the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific, but the large 
payments made in the depression years 
have been especially welcome. Pacific 
Fruit Express has large cash resources, 
permitting dividend payments from 
surplus last year. The indications are 
that the distributions for this year 
have not been fully earned, although 
the amounts paid in the first eleven 
months show a decline from 1932. 
Through November, dividend payments 
totaled $5.6 millions to each road, com- 
pared with $8.4 millions in 1932. These 
dividends are in addition to divisions 
of earnings between the two proprie- 
tary companies based upon the amount 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE: To September 30, 1933 1932 
3rd 9mo. mo. 

American Seating .......... $0.91 nil nil 
: 12 Months to October 31 
1933 1932 

Continental Gas & Electric.......... p$12.11 p$20.10 
0.93 0.53 
United Light & Power............. p3.18 ¢0.50 
10 Months te October 31 

Western Union Telegraph........... 4.18 — nil 
3 Months to October 31 

United Electric Coal ..........+... nil 0.15 
12 Months to September 30 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale............. 0.89 0.84 
Wood Machinery ee 0.03 nil 


p On Preferred Stock 
¢ On Combined Class A and B Shares 


CanYou Read 


This Chart? 


It shows all the one point move- 
ments of Celanese around 23— 
its low point in July, 1933, where 
it turned upward for a rise to 49. 


Business Telephone 


HE action of Celanese at that time 

gave ten distinct signals from 23 
to 28. It clearly indicated that it 
was going to break out and go—BUT 
WHICH WAY—AND HOW FAR? 


Beware of basing your conclusions 
on elementary or superficial reason- 
ing. Do not depend on the facts dis- 
closed by any single record or the 
manifestations of one chart. Your 
judgment must be confirmed by verti- 
cal line chart indications and certain 
other records which we can show you 
how to keep, including the Richard 
D. Wyckoff Wave Chart with its 
scientific interpretation. This co- 
ordi::ationof all available and signifi- 
cant information is practically indis- 
pensable to successful stock market 
trading. 


A study of the forces which are 
reflected in such data gives you 
better and more reliable information 
than any insider or other adviser 
can impart to you. 


If you had bought 100 shares of 
Celanese when the Wyckoff Method 
told you to buy, around 26, you could 
have sold it at 48 within six weeks— 
a profit of $2,200. 


Our Method of Trading in Stocks, 
once you have learned it, will be of 
steadily increasi making 
value to you. You can practice and 
test your ability without venturing 
a dollar of real money in the Stock 
Market. 


We will train and coach you with- 
out further cost to you. Thereafter 
you will never need to ask anyone’s 
advice. 


Nothing that Mr. Wyckoff has 
claimed for his Course of Instruction 
will approximate the enthusiastic 
statements made by students them- 
selves after practical application of 
its principles in the Stock Market. 
This testimony together with actual 
Pages from the Course, showing style 
and scope, will be sent FREE. 


One WALL Street, New Yorx 


— MAIL THIS COUPON— — — 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, inc. 


Please send me Evidence Unimpeachable, 
and full information. 
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DID YOU MAKE A 29% 
PROFIT IN HUDSON 
IN 3 WEEKS? 


Did You Make 25% in Chrysler and 
27% in Republic and Vanadium? 


On October 23rd, “Market Action” said: 
“Major recovery should begin from current 
levels” and contained specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Subscribers have already taken some nice 
profits since the rise began, with plenty of 
opportunities for additional profits before 
this swing is over. 

Traders should follow “Market Action,” 
the weekly bulletin which tells when to buy 
and when to sell. Free sample copy on 
request, or send $1 for 4 weeks’ trial, 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


6038B Empire State Bldg., New York City 


Buy, Hold, Sell? 


Definite advice on 


Amer. Pr. & Lt. Sears, Roebuck 
Cudahy Packing U. S. Steel 
Wilson “A”’ Youngstown S. & T. 


urrent UNITED OPINION Bulletin 

discusses the position of thesc active 
stocks, giving definite advice for market 
action. 


1 Low-Priced Stock 


—an overlooked bargain in a fast grow- 
ing industry, with earnings running 
400% above last year, is analyzed and 
recommended in this same Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin FW-61 Free 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ARE IDEAL 
GIFTS For INVESTORS 


See advertisement on 
page 607 for 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


iS A GOOD LAST-MINUTE 
GIFT SUGGESTION 


(See page 604) 


of traffic the express company gets 
from each road. The Southern Pacific 
has much greater need of the dividends 
than the Union Pacific, but they are 
sufficiently large to make a difference 
in the latter company’s dividends to its 
common stockholders. 


Advances in admission prices have not 
curbed theatre-going and it is expected 
that box-office receipts for the current 
quarter will be the best in three years. 


Thermoid 4 


Thermoid has established a new car- 
pet manufacturing division which will 
be known as the Thermoid Textile 
Company. It will utilize the plant 
heretofore operated by the Stokes 
Asbestos Company, a_ subsidiary at 
Trenton, N. J., which will be sup- 
planted by the new company. Com- 
menting on the new development the 
company’s president said: ‘We have 
ascertained that there is a large mar- 
ket for fabric carpets to take the place 
of rubber floor mats which have been 
universally used in automobiles. Our 
company, through its connections with 
automobile manufacturers, is in excep- 
tionally favorable position to obtain 
this type of business. It is a logical 
development for the company whose 
line now includes brake linings, clutch 
facings, universal discs, radiator hose 
and fan belts.” 


Good news for the air conditioning 
companies is to be found in the report 
that the rails will spend over $60 mil- 
lions on equipment for cooling trains in 
1934. 


Zenith Radio 4 “D+” 


Although official comment is not ob- 
tainable, it is understood that Zenith 
Radio has negotiated a contract with 
Hudson Motor to supply the motor con- 
cern with auto radios for coming year’s 
models. Negotiations for similar con- 
tracts are also being made with at least 
one other motor car manufacturer. 
For the six months ended October 31, 
1933, the first half of the current fiscal 
year, the company showed net profit 
after charges of $131,741, contrasted 
with a loss of $201,973 in the same 
period last year. The second quarter, 
which ended October 31, 1933, was fea- 
tured by steadily rising demand for 
radio sets generally and correspond- 
ing production gains were reported for 
most units of the industry. 


Despite the pros and cons over the 
Securities Act, it is held by some that 
the fewer offerings available have made 
it less possible for the public to err. 


. 


Zonite Products 4 


Through a new wholly owned subsid- 
iary, Tower Wines & Spirits Corpora- 
tion, Zonite Products has been appointed 
agent for distribution in this country 
of McCallum’s “Perfection” Scotch 
whiskey and Findlater’s sherries and 
port wines, by D. & J. McCallum, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh, Scotland and Findlater, 
Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., of London, 
respectively. Contracts are on a yearly 
basis. Tower Wines & Spirits Cor- 
poration has already received its per- 
mit to import alcoholic beverages. Just 


what this new venture will mean in the 
way of increased profits is uncertain, 
but the new business can be fitted into 
present lines without requiring much 
in the way of new capital outlays. 


With a 40-hour work week well estab. 
lished in many industries, the A. F. of 
L.’s next step will be toward a 30-hour 
week, 


WALL STREET REFORMS 


concluded trom page 590 


the basis for suspicions, but the danger 
is that if they are not so framed that 
they will not interfere with the opera- 
tions of corporations, they will prove 
detrimental to the business. 

THE FINANCIAL WORLD in its “In- 
vestors’ Platform” has suggested the 
feasibility of public directors. These 
directors would be directly in the 
employ of the security holders at a 
nominal salary sufficient to cover the 
time devoted to their duties. They 
should be appointed by the security 
holders or designated by the state, or 
perhaps by the New York Stock Ex- 
change for companies listed in that 
market. They should not be permitted 
to own any of the stock of the corpora- 
tion, thus assuring independence of 
action. As public directors they should 
act in an ex officio capacity without 
any voice in the management of the 
business. In other words, they should 
perform the services of watch dogs for 
the security holders. They should not 
have any vote other than one of protest 
and in that event they should have the 
authority to stay any action they con- 
sidered detrimental to the interest of 
the security holders until the subject 
or the act could be submitted to the 
stockholders or bondholders for their 
approval. Such representation would 
at least assure security holders that 
they have a voice in matters relating 
to their welfare instead of leaving it 
to the uncontrolled action of their 
board of directors. 


Directors’ Stock Holdings 


It would seem also that public in- 
terest would be served if directors of 
corporations at each of their meetings 
filed with the board, for public ex- 
amination, the extent of their holdings. 
That would assure having directors 
who were vitally interested in the busi- 
ness instead of some who act simply 
as window dressing. Provision should 
be made for smaller directorates— 
boards constituted of directing direc- 
tors and not men attending meetings 
simply to listen to what has been done. 
Directors should not be permitted to 
join pools in their stock, thus providing 
another safeguard’ for security holders. 

There should be little objection to 
such reforms in directorships, since 
they would not interfere with the ac- 
tual management of the business and 
on the other hand would go a great 
way in reestablishing confidence in our 
publicly held securities. 


AAA 


The next article of this series will 
appear in an early issue 
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cial structure. 


CONTEMPORARY 


I wholly disapprove of what you 
say and will defend to the death 
your right to say it.—VOLTAIRE. 


James A. Farley, Postmaster-General: 
President Roosevelt is big enough to 
veer in the other direction any time he 
finds he is pursuing the wrong course. 


Henry Ford: I think 1934 will be a 
very good year for everybody that 
works. 


Arthur Henderson, British Laborite: 
The international situation at the pres- 
ent moment is graver than it has been 
for several years. 


Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury: I am convinced we must 
look to a capital market and our capi- 
tal goods industries to break the pres- 
ent jam, and I am confident that the 
upward impulse is there. 


Hugh S. Johnson, Director, NRA: We 
have got to correct our unsound finan- 
It means deflation of 
watered stocks, readjustments in in- 
terest rates, curtailment and even 
elimination of dividends and in some 
cases, consolidations and reorganiza- 
tions; in others, it means moratoriums 
and bankruptcies. 


H. |. Phillips, Columnist: “The Roose- 
velt dollar is the soundest money on 
the face of the earth, now or at any 
time.”—General Johnson. All right, 
General, we’ll try one. 


Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain: The con- 
stant fluctuation of the dollar created 
a constant uncertainty which is spread- 
ing to the rest of the world and is 
bound to shake confidence and slow 
down any trade revival. 


Benjamin J. Anderson, economist of the 
Chase National Bank: Certainties are 
needed to generate confident action. A 
paper dollar, fluctuating uncertainly 
between 60 and 70 per cent of par, 
has much less effect in raising com- 
modity prices that a gold dollar defi- 
nitely fixed at 75 per cent of the old 
value would have. 


Dr. Edwin R. Seligman, Professor 
Emeritus of Political Economy, Colum- 
bia University: If critics of the pres- 
ent Administration are able to bring 
about a reversal of the present mone- 
tary program, we might not be able to 
stem the tide of uncontrolled inflation. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, President, Chase 
National Bank: Practically all financ- 
ing of new construction is today being 
done by the Government. This is not 
healthy and it is a reflection of the 
so-called emotional paralysis or stagna- 
tion which affects the public security 
markets. 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, financial 
writer: Though abuses in speculation 
have been far-reaching, it is a mistake 
to assume that speculators as a class 
make easy money. When total losses 
are set up against total gains, it is 
apparent that society pays little, if 
anything, to the voluntary risk bearers, 
who unwittingly become martyrs to 
progress. 
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More Cash 
Higher Efficiency 
Bigger Business in Sight 
Greater Producing Capacity 
Better Competitive Position 
Potentially Larger Share Earnings 


Exchange 100 points below its 1929 high. You may have the name of 
s interesting stock and the detailed facts about it by writing for the 
MARKET INDEX that will go out to our members this week. 


Ye this Company's Common Stock is selling on the New York Stock 
thi 


in 1929! 


Signed 


Fill out and mail at once.-.----- 
WINCHESTER INSTITUTE of FINANCE, Winchester, Mass.: 


Please send me your MARKET INDEX with the 
name of the "Stronger" stock and full information. 


WD-2 


Address 


VU The public utility system of : 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


ATLA SG 


concluded from page 594 


of 77 cents a share were reported as 
against a loss of 37 cents a share in 
the same period of 1932. With the 
exception of $2.25 a share paid in 1920, 
no dividends have ever been paid on 
the stock, of which there are only 
93,551 shares outstanding. 

The latest balance sheet (as of 
September 30, 1933) disclosed total 
assets of $1.4 million and net worth 
of $1.3 million, which at recent market 
prices of around 38 for the stock was 
capitalized at about $3 millions. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects 
of the matter is the fact that the tele- 
phone tipsters are using the name of 
an established and widely known Boston 
financial advisory service, and are even 
soliciting subscriptions to this service 
in return for the tips which they claim 
will be highly remunerative. The 
founder of this service was R. W. 
McNeel. After Mr. McNeel died last 
April, the service was purchased by 


an individual who severed connections 
after a little more than three months. 
At the present time the Clerk of the 
corporation operating the service is 
Joseph V. Carroll, who is also one of 
the directors. Mr. Carroll is reported 
to have admitted to the Boston Better 
Business Bureau that he acted as at- 
torney for W. L. Jarvis at times in 
the past and, although disclaiming any 
current services for Jarvis, to have 
stated that he would represent Mr. 
Jarvis in the future if at any time that 
widely and not so favorably known in- 
dividual should request him to do so. 
Jarvis is known as the erstwhile 
right hand man of the notorious George 
Graham Rice, who has just completed 
a term in Atlanta Penitentiary for 
using the mails to defraud investors. 
The machinations of Jarvis, as well 
as those of Rice, have been exposed 
countless times in THE FINANCIAL 
WorLp. In the November 12, 1930, 


issue, for instance, Jarvis’ connection 
with the ill fated Advance Rumely 
pool was disclosed, and previous to 
that any number of his ventures with 
such promotions as Idaho Copper and 
other Boston Curb stocks were brought 
to light. 
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Buyers 
Panic 
in Stocks 


Dangerously Near 


Our clients are long of 
stocks since October 21st. 


Send for free brochure pointing out 
technical reasons for our conclusions. 
Address Dept. FW-20 


TRADERS ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
230 Madison Ave. New York 


Which Stocks Are 
—a Buy Now? = 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 68-48, Babson Park. Mass- —-J 


= 


A Qast Minute 


Gift 


Suggestion 


you can do some of your last 
minute Christmas shopping this 
year without going into crowded 
stores. 


You will greatly please some of 
your friends and relatives this year 
if you give them a highly practi- 
cal gift—a subscription to THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Each issue 
received by the recipient will be a 
weekly reminder of your good will 
and good judgment. 


Gift subscriptions may be either 
for a one year period or six- 
months’ period, the cost being 
$10 and $5, respectively. 


All you need to do is to get out 
your fountain pen and write the 
names and addresses of those to 
whom you wish subscriptions sent 
and attach your check for the 
amount required. We will send 
an announcement of your gift so 
that it will reach the recipient 


just before Christmas. 


v 
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53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


4 Munsingwear — 


An NRA Beneficiary 


A Notable Stock Value? 


T IS generally recognized that one 
I of the most constructive accom- 

plishments of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration thus far has been practical 
elimination of child labor and sweat 
shop conditions in the textile industry. 
This not only carries considerable so- 
cial denefits but has materially im- 
proved fundamental economic condi- 
tions within this industry. The small 
uneconomic units which were able to 
subsist by employment of cheap labor 
and thereby undersell their larger 
competitors have been eliminated or 
forced into line in the matter of wages 
and competitive prices. This has 
brought economy to the legitimate 
operators, benefits which are second in 
importance only to the social advan- 
tages which have accrued. 

As a fabricator and distributor of 
underwear, hosiery, bathing suits and 
a complete line of women’s foundation 
garments, Munsingwear has directly 
shared in the improvement brought 
about in the textile field, both as a 
result of the NRA codes and the grow- 
ing effective demand attending general 
business recovery. Munsingwear, Inc., 
is a holding company, operating 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
Munsingwear Corporation and Wayne 
Knitting Mills, whose plants are lo- 
cated at Minneapolis (Minn.), and 
Fort Wayne (Ind.), respectively. 

Capital set-up is simple, and includes 
no bonds. Ahead of the 149,340 shares 
of no par common stock is an issue 
of 18,000 shares of $3 preferred stock 
of the Wayne Knitting Mills, carried 
on the books at par value of $900,000. 
The entire issue of $1.4 million pre- 


_ ferred stock of the Munsingwear Cor- 


_ November, 


poration was called for retirement in 
1930, and common stock 


_ has been purchased by the company for 
| retirement, the original issue of 200,000 
_ shares having been reduced to present 


amount outstanding. 


Strong Financial Position 


Large earnings from the years 1923 
to 1929 coupled with conservative 
dividend disbursements resulted in a 
strong financial position which has been 
maintained throughout the depression 
years. At December 31, 1932, total 
current assets amounted to $4.6 mil- 
lions, of which $2.2 millions represented 
cash and U. S. Government securities. 
Quick assets alone equalled $15 per 
common share, or the equivalent of the 
present market price of the stock. 
Total current liabilities amounted to 
but $165,683, leaving net working 
capital of $4.4 millions, equal to $29.60 
per common share. 

The full effect of depressed business 
conditions upon this company is re- 
vealed in the drastic shrinkage in sales 
from 1929 to 1932. During this period 
net sales declined from $15 millions to 
$4.9 millions. Costs of sales and oper- 
ating expenses, however, were reduced 


from $13.1 millions to $5.7 millions, a 
portion of which was accomplished by 
the introduction of more efficient ad- 
ministrative and selling methods, The 
1931 deficit of $653,628 and the 1932 
deficit of $1.1 million compared with 
net income of $478,664 in 1930, the 
only depression year of profits. Peak 
earnings of $7.74 per common share 
were realized in 1929, compared with 
average earnings in the five years end- 
ing with 1929 of $6.40 per share. 

The report for the first six months 
of 1933 indicated that substantially 
better results were in store for the 
year 1933 than were realized in the 
two preceding years, with the loss for 
the first half of this year amounting to 
only $246,339 as compared with a loss 
of $788,031 in the corresponding period 
of 1932 and a loss of $368,320 in the 
first half of 1931. Despite the oper- 
ating deficit shown for the first half, 
the company attained profitable opera- 
tions during the close of this period 
and indications are that it has con- 
sistently enjoyed profits in the succeed- 
ing months. Results of the third quar- 
ter of 1933 virtually eliminated the 
deficit incurred in the first six months 
and the company should close the year 
with an operating profit, the first since 
1930, when net income was equal to 
$2.66 per common share. 


In Most Profitable Season 


While the final half of each year is 
usually slightly better for the company, 
due to seasonal demand for products 
over the holidays, operations and earn- 
ings have recently become more stabil- 
ized throughout the year as a result of 
diversification of products. Moderate 
seasonal expansion in sales is enjoyed 
during the year-end holidays and the 
Easter season, but the former peaks 
and valleys of the company’s business 
have been largely flattened out and a 
relatively constant demand throughout 
the year permits fairly stable opera- 
tions. Inventory losses through style 
changes have been greatly reduced 
through concentration upon products 
which are not so subject to the vagaries 
of changing fashions in dress. 

Although the company showed earn- 
ings in 1930, the most recent year of 
profits, of but $2.66 per common share, 
a total of $4 per share was paid in 
dividends, indicating that financial re- 
sources had reached a point where 
directors were warranted in liberality 
with stockholders. In view of the 
fact that the company does not require 
large working capital reserves and as 
present resources appear adequate for 
the purpose, sustained improvement in 
earnings would appear to justify a con- 
structive dividend action by directors 
in the not distant future. While the 
stock has recovered substantially from 
its low of the year, it appears by no 
means to have exhausted its longer 
term speculative possibilities. 
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The Commodity Situation 


TREND. OF SOMMOOMY PRICES 


a 


é 


90) 
‘ea Tel i932 | 
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volo FEB. MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT.NOV OE 


CC have moved a for the most part 


have moved aimlessly within nar- 

row ranges, which is not an un- 
seasonal situation for as the year 
draws towards its close consumer buy- 
ing eases off. Year-end balance sheets 
look better with inventory items down 
and cash and other quick assets empha- 
sized. Outside interest in the futures 
markets also diminishes normally 
around this time and, particularly in 
the grain and cotton pits, professional 
operators provide a much greater share 
of the transactions than ordinarily. It 
requires some development or disclosure 
of more than passing importance to stir 
interest, stimulate trading and take 
prices out of the rut. 


r. THE grain section field and trade 
developments have been ignored, po- 
litely but pointedly. Not in years 
has the wheat pit been so deserted by 
outsiders, and a moderate short in- 
terest has been built up as a result 
by professionals who have proceeded 
on the theory that little in the way of 
selling is necessary to induce sufficient 
liquidation to enable them to pick up 
at least holiday expenses. Winter 
wheat is entering the period when 
there is justification for according the 
first real consideration to condition re- 
ports. The first bitter freeze of the 
year has passed, and it appears to 
have done some damage to the planted 
crop. The absence of any important 
rainfall since the crop was planted had 
led to a deficiency in subsoil moisture, 
and the danger to the embryo crop 
was increased by the absence of snow 
cover. The freeze came earlier than 
usual, and this has added to the prob- 
ability that the 1934 crop of winter 
wheat will not be recorded as a bumper. 


NE of the outstanding authorities 

on grain has drawn attention to the 
effect of the 1933 short crop on the 
surplus, by voicing the belief that be- 
fore the end of 1934 the United States 
will be importing bread. His estimate 
is that the 1933 wheat crop of 514 
million bushels will fall 168 million 
bushels short of normal domestic needs. 
This accords with the figures presented 
by THE FINANCIAL WORLD in the Octo- 
ber 25 issue, indicating that the Ameri- 
can wheat crop would prove to be from 
140 to 160 million bushels below do- 
mestic needs. 


OTTON has held close to the 10-cent 
level, the narrowing of the export 
advantage over the same period of 1932, 
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Seasonal dullness marks 

trade in many commodities, 
and factors normally influential 
in stimulating business and 
affecting prices are ignored.... 
Winter wheat has first severe 
freeze, handicapped by insuffi- 
cient moisture and lack of snow 
cover... . Cotton dull, but ap- 
pears to point higher. 


and the evidences of a moderately 
greater crop than previously estimated 
by the Government, having little effect 
on price sentiment. Little staple is 
coming to market, for farmers have 
found the Government’s several proj- 
ects to their liking. When the first 
acreage reduction was undertaken early 
this year farmers received options at 
6 cents a pound. The temptation to 
convert around 10 cents is obvious, 
and much of the resistance to any ad- 
vance beyond the current levels can be 
traced to the potential sales from this 
quarter. But the Government has in- 
cluded these options in its 10-cent loan 
plan, and the details as finally an- 
nounced appear to have lightened the 
market pressure from this source. The 
Government will lend farmers 4 cents 
a pound on their 6-cent options, and 
the farmer is asked only to agree that 
the administration be authorized to sell 
the cotton at or above 15 cents a pound 
before July 17 next—and at any price 
at all after that date. The Govern- 
ment agent is also authorized to sell 
spots and buy futures and subsequently 
to exchange the futures for new spot 
cotton. Whether cotton sells at 15 
cents a pound or not within the next 
six months the cotton grower now has 
dangled before him a prospect that is 
calculated to encourage him to turn in 
any unmarketed cotton he still may 
have on hand. This has contributed 
to the tight spot position that has de- 
veloped in recent weeks, and may be 
an important technical factor in the 
nearby trend of futures quotations. 


HE latest Government figures on the 

1932 growth illustrate how convinc- 
ingly Nature demonstrated her prover- 
bial abhorrence of a void. With the 
acreage cut 25 per cent the outturn 
was the same as in 1932—or prac- 
tically so. Nature brought this about 
by concentrating on the yield per acre, 
which reached 209.4 pounds of lint 
cotton against a 10-year average of 
but 167.4 pounds and the 1932 average 
of 173.3 pounds. Evidently this was 
intended more as a warning, for grains 
and cereals contributed no such ex- 
ample of what the proper mixture of 
sun, rain and dirt can accomplish. 


v 
DIED 
Byron Holt, formerly editor of 


Moody’s Magazine and in later years 


with Goodbody & Company. 


STUDIES 


There Are Profits Ahead 


for those who know how to make 
Sound Market Decisions 


Success in the Stock Market comes to 
those whose decisions are based upon 
sound judgment. The haphazard trader 
stands little chance of 


Your opportunity to equip yourself to 
know: 


WHEN (to Buy or Sell) 
WHAT (to Buy or Sell) 
is available through a course of in- 
struction by H. M. Gartley, stock 
market technician, author and lecturer. 


Send for 38-page brochure which out- 
lines the complete course. 


H.M. GARTLEY 


48 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


_BUY THIS $20 STOCK 
FOR LARGE PROFIT 


E HAVE discovered a low-priced stock 

which should benefit tremendously from 
better times. This issue, which sells for only 
$20 a share. could easily advance to much 
higher prices. 

We have made an extensive study of this stock 

According to our calculations, this issae wili 
first advance from its present price of around 
20 to approximately 26. There should be hesita- 
tion at this figure and then another upswing to 
around 36. After backing and filling around the 
36 level. there should be a third and final spurt 
which should not end until a price of approxi- 
mately 50 is reached. If our forecast is correct 
—and it is based upon tried principles which 
have operated successfully for years—your pur- 
chase of this stock now will ultimately result 
in a most substantial profit. 
, The name of this stock will be sent to any 
investor absolutely free. Also an_ interesting 
little book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC 
Div. 490, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GRAIN TRADERS 


Send for our bulletins of December 4 and 
11 which give logical reasons for expect- 
ing much higher prices for all grains. 
Not only are higher prices claimed for 


January, but reasons for expecting a 
broad advance in March or April like the 
advance in June and July are also given, 
These bulletins are free for the asking. 


Ralph M. Ainsworth has just published 
a beautifully bound book of 252 pages 
which gives all of the more prominent 
trading rules used by successful grain 
market traders in the past. By using 
these rules as a background in fore- 
casting, Mr. Ainsworth succeeded in mak- 
ing $1,000.00 grow to $115,124.32 in 
17 years. Price of “Profitable Grain 
Trading” postpaid, $3.50. 


AINSWORTH'S FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Box 605 Mason City Illinois 


] Whatever their nature they may be |} 
| solvable. Reorganization and re- | 
Hl financing of corporations of good | 
| Past earnings records and prospects 


Interview solicited by 
correspondence 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
| 120 Broadway 
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DISTINCTIVE 


... and not expensive 
When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 
Rates from %4.00 a Day 
1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 
Under Reliance Management 


Oil Stocks? 


Send for sample copy, free, of our 
“Special Report on Oils” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3120, Fifty Broadway, New York 


DIVFDENDS 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 

December 8th, 1933 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25c¢ per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on tne 30th 
day of December, 1933 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 16th 
on, = December, 1933. Checks will be 


mai 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock. 


A dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company will be paid on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 30, 1933. to shareholders of record at 
the = of business on Wednesday, December 


20, 1 
W. G. KLEINSCHMIDT, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, December 7, 1933. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES: 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
calls the favorable atten- 
tion of bona fide inves- 
tors to your securities. 


Inflation Cameos 


IV. The John Law Ex periment 


discussed so far in this series 

were all the results of currency 
adulteration through weight reduction 
of metallic coins. A new technique 
was introduced with the permanent 
establishment of representative paper 
money at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Despite its advantages 
over the purely metallic system the 
redeemable paper currency on the other 
hand permits monetary manipulations 
on a more grandiose scale and with 
more disastrous results if improperly 
handled. France has furnished two 
outstanding examples of such currency 
inflation through the printing press, 
the experiment of John Law in 1716 
and the issuance of the assignats 
during the French Revolution. Law, the 
son of a Scotch banker, argued that it 
would be feasible to establish and con- 
tinue a bank of issue whose emission 
notes should be founded not upon a 
reserve of coins but upon the posses- 
sion of land. He further expressed 
the belief that the prosperity of a 
country was dependent upon the quan- 
tity of money which could be aug- 
mented deliberately on the foundation 
of land, a country’s natural wealth. 


"Tas periods of monetary inflation 


Law's Ideas Welcomed 


Law tried to capitalize these ideas 
and his chance came after the death 
of Louis XIV of France. During his 
long reign from 1638 to 1715 this 
monarch had been motivated by two 
master passions—for conquests and 
for magnificent buildings—and con- 
sequently he left the finances of his 
country in a state of chaos. Loaded 
with a tremendous debt, its credit im- 
paired and general depression prevail- 
ing, the succeeding government wel- 
comed Law’s ideas and in 1716 per- 
mitted him to open the Banque 
Générale. This institution was 
founded with a capital of 6 million 
livres (a livre was equivalent to about 
7.5 francs of the present French cur- 
rency), represented by 1,200 shares 
of 5,000 livres each to be paid one- 
quarter in cash (coins) and _ three- 
quarters in billets d’état (interest bear- 
ing treasury notes). By accepting 
these treasury notes the government’s 
credit was effectively supported. The 
bank in turn was granted the power 
to issue notes payable at sight in the 
weight and value of the money at the 
date of issue and carrying the guaran- 
tee of the government. Advances in 
notes were made by the bank upon 
land and deposits received in worn or 
clipped coins for which a _ nominal 
equivalent was given. 

The success of the Banque Générale 
was immediate and tremendous. Its 
notes became a very desirable medium 
of exchange due to the promise of 
redemption in coins of a fixed weight 
and standard, an advantage not en- 
joyed by the holders of coins in view of 
the frequent changes in mint decrees. 
Soon, however, the bank’s note issue 
reached such startling amounts as to 


make the promise of redemption in 
coins impracticable. 


In 1717 Law’s bank organized the. 


West India Company, a mining and 
colonization proposition better known 
as the Mississippi Scheme. The origi- 
nal capital was 100 million livres in 
200,000 shares of 500 livres each also 
payable one-quarter in cash and three- 
quarters in treasury notes which al- 
ready were selling at a discount. 

The flooding of France with notes of 
Law’s bank imparted to trade and in- 
dustry a tremendous but unnatural 
impulse. Simultaneously wild specula- 
tion developed in the shares of the 
Banque Générale and the West India 
Company. At the same time the 
French government became involved in 
one of its periodical wars with Spain 
and Law was ordered to fill the empty 
treasury. He complied and his bank 
poured out notes in ever increasing 
amounts. Under the continuous pres- 
sure of the government for funds Law 
became more and more involved in 
speculative schemes and price rigging 
for his companies’ shares. He gradu- 
ally drew into his system the whole 
fiscal administration of France. 

This artificial credit structure could 
not last long. The Mississippi venture 
resulted in a complete failure and 
started a flight from the shares of 
Law’s various companies and the notes 
of his bank into tangible goods. The 
government, whose credit was closely 
identified with that of the Law enter- 
prises, tried in vain to stop the debacle 
by draconic measures such as fixing 
the price of the shares and prohibiting 
transportation of coins from one town 
to another. But nothing could halt the 
collapse. The notes in February, 1721, 
stood at a 96 per cent discount against 
metallic coins and soon lost all value. 
While a few shrewd speculators 
amassed a fortune, the masses of the 
French people who had placed their 
funds in the Law enterprises lost 
everything. 


A Time Honored Policy 


The balance sheet of the Law experi- 
ment in 1721 showed the following re- 
sult with regard to the finances of the 
state. The total government debt of 
France was 2,290 million livres besides 
125,000 shares of the West India Com- 
pany valued at and good against the 
government for 899 million livres, or a 
total obligation of 3,189 million livres 
with an annual interest and dividend 
charge of over 100 million livres. In 
dealing with this problem the French 
government followed its time honored 
policy of gradually cutting down the 
nominal amount of the debt and finally 
repudiating the entire obligation. 


A AA 


This is the fourth of a series dis- 
cussing famous inflationary periods of 
history. The next article will cover 
the issuance of the assignats during 
the French Revolution. 
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Dividends Declared 


- Hdrs. .of 

Company Record 
Abraham & Straus.............. Dec. 30 Dec. 21 
Aluminum Goods Mfg.......... 1 24 
Shoe & . 30 22 

Amer. Snuff....... 2 13 
13 


od 
Q 
Q Dec. 
Q 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Q . 2 Dee. 
Amer. Saperower ‘orp. Ist pf. $1. an 
Anheuser-Busch... $1 3 Dec. 20 Dec. 15 
Axton-Fisher Th. A............. 80c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
40c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Bank of Manhattan............ 50c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Bank of N. Y.& Trust........$3.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 22 
Cluett Peabody 7% pf......... $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
25c Q . 30 Dec. 14 
Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Q Jan 1 Dee. 16 
Driver eons ee $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Duplan Silk 89 am. Serer ..$2 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
sy Johnson. . ..75¢ Q Jan. 1 Dee. 18 
$1.75 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 18 
Fan. Candy.. .25¢ 3 Dec. 30 Dec. 15 
Federated Dept. Stores.. .15¢ 
20¢e Q Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
$1.624% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Gen. $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
$2 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Granite City SP 25¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 17 
i $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
$1 M_ Dec, 23 Dec. 20 
Insurance Co. of N. A..........-. $1 S Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Inter. Carriers, Ltd.............. 5c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
50c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Q| Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Q Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
4 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Q Jan.'5 Dec. 22 
Q Dec. 30 Dec. 16 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
g Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 11 
Q Jan. 2 Dee. 
pf.A..$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
Mountain Producers............ 18¢ .. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
25c Q Jan. 1 Dec. 12 
Ohio Service 76 % pf... M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
$1.50 Q Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 20 
Penn. G. “ E. (Del.) 7% pf $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Co ... 506 Jan. 1 Dec. 23 
Phillip Morris Cons. A........ 43340 Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Pratt & Lambert............. 1244c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Proc. & Gam. 8% pf............. 3) Q Jan. 15 Dec. 22 
Providence Gas Co............. 25¢ Q Jan. 1 Dee. Il 
olds (R. J.) Tobacco... ..... 75¢ Jan. 2 Dec, 18 
75c Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Safeway Stores. .............. 75c Q Jan. 1 Dee. 19 
$1.75 Q Jan. 1 Dec, 19 
Se $1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 19 
Singer Manufacturing ixawexa $1.50 Q Dec. 30 Dec. 9 
Su) Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Toledo Edison Co. 7% pf M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Do 6% pf M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Do 5% pf M Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
United Fruit. Q Jan. 15 Dec, 21 
Universal Leaf Tohacco Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Do . Q Jan. 2 Dec. 22 
U.S. Q Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
Do 5 Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
Vortex Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
DoA Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Westinghse Air Brake Jan. 31 Dee. 30 
Abraham & Straus.............. 15¢ Dec. 30 Dee. 21 
$1 Dec. 31 Dec. 14 
Federated Dept. Stores.......... 100 .. Jan. 2 
Filene’s(Wm.) Sons............ 10c .. Dee. 30 Dee. 20 
Helme (Geo. W.)..............55 $2... Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Homestake Mining.............. $1 .. Dec. 23 Dee. 20 
(FO 5e .. Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
Liquid Carbonic............... 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Pratt & Lambert............. 124% Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Interim 
Noranda Mines, Ltd............. -- Dec. 30 Dec. 18 
Reduced 
Stand oe $6 pr. pf aa Jan. 25 Dec. 31 
Jan. 25 Dee. 31 
Stand. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Resumed 
Ala. $2 Dec. 30 Dec. 18 
$1.50 Dec. 30 Dee. 18 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... ..$3 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 15 
General Tire & Rubber pf... Esther "$1.50 Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
Liquid Carbonic................ 25¢ Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Lunkenheimer Co............ Dec. 21 Dec. 11 
Special 
ee: 50c Dec. 27 Dec. 22 
facesandesaseisas $5 Jan. Dec. 18 
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Get Ready for Increased Security Profits 
and Increased Security in the Coming Year 


READ MORE FINANCIAL 


BOOKS 


“OTHER PEOPLES’ MONEY” (And How The Bankers Use It) 


Federal regulation of the stock exchanges is confidently predicted when Con- 
gress meets in January. This book, ‘‘Other Peoples’ Money”’ (written in 1913 
by Louis D. Brandeis, before he became a Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and recently revised) will, it is said, be the basis of some important forthcom- 
ing market legislation. How will it affect you and your investments? A 
foreword by Norman Hapgood hails the author as prophet and shows to what 
extent the financial collapse of 1929 and of the years that followed was due 
to the a methods originally pointed out by Mr. Brandeis. ._ Price $2.00 
postpaid. 


“STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” 
By R. W. Schabacker (875 Pages) Published at $7.50—Limited Cash Price $6.00 


An unusually comprehensive book, by Forbes’ Financial Editor, to help both the 
investor and the speculator. Nearly 100 pages are devoted to interpretation 
of vertical line charts. There are 105 charts and graphs to illustrate the text. 
The 27 chapters cover a wide range of useful stock market information, includ- 
ing ‘Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal Trading,’ ‘‘The Short Sale,’’ ‘“‘Odd- 
Lot Dealing,’’ ‘‘Brokers’ Loans,’’ ‘‘Outside Stock Exchanges,’’ ‘‘Introduction to 
Stock Analysis,’ ‘‘The Technical Side of the Market,’’ ‘‘Taking the Worry Out 
of Trading,”’ etc. Published at $7.50—limited cash price $6.00 postpaid. 


CHARTS 


The present series of fourteen articles, by H. M. Gartley, on “‘Charts and How 
to Use Them,”’ which started in December 6th issue of Financial World, is 
stimulating fresh interest in chart portfolios and in books on the subject. The 
literature of stock market charting is extremely limited. As an aid in weighing 
and heat tag financial facts and figures, the following should be of interest 
at this time:— 


“Charts” 
(How to Make and Read Them) 
By Owen Taylor (32 pages—paper bind- 


“The Point and Figure Method of 
Anticipating Stock Price Movements” 
By Victor De Villiers—First gag 


Flexible Fabrikoid Post Binder... ..$5.00 
“Charts and Graphs” “Advanced Theory and Practice of the 

By Karl G. Karst Point and Figure Method” 

Graphic Chart Portfolio of 52 Lessons in Interpreting Point and Figure 
Market Leaders Charts. (With 19 charts 8%x11—all in 
January Edition ready Jan. Sth, 1934. ..$2.50 Post Binder, Flexible Fabrikoid.) 


Arithmetical charts of the daily price range 
of 52 leading stocks for eight months end- 
ing December 31 3 Other valuable 
data on earnings. dividends and yearly high 
and low 1920-32. Size 8%x10% inches. 
Price $2.50 postpaid. 


“Ideal Chart Portfolio” 
Charting daily bigh, low and close of 
65 leading stocks, from Jan. 1, 
to Nov. 30, 1933—all in loose leaf 


**Loose..Leaf Binder of 1-Point Charts” 


Chasing 45 leading stocks Jan. I, 
1933 to Aug. 21, 1933.. elas 


(Includes Statistics to eeahie you to bring 
the charts up to date.) 


“Loose Leaf Binder of 3-Point Charts” 


Charting 45 leading stocks from Jan. 1, 
1932 to Sept. 11, 1933 $5.00 


(Includes _— to enable you to bring 
charts up to date 


DOW THEORY AND CHARTING 


“The Dow Theory”’ 
By Robert Rhea (257 pages).........$3.50 


(Leading living authority interpreting 
movements of Dow-Jones Averages.) 


“The Dow Jones Averages” 
Compiled by Barron’s (190 pages).... .$1.50 


Tabulation by years, months and daye of 
Dow-Jones Averages from 1897 to 
October Ist, 1933. 


“Graphic Charts” 
By Robert Rhea (37 charts, each 11x17 
inches) 


Set of 37 charts in loose leaf, binder, chart- 
ing daily movement of Dow-Jones Aver- 
ages from 1897 to July 1. 1933. 


“The Stock Market Barometer” 
By William P. Hamilton (278 pages). .$2.50 
The former Editor of Wall Street Journal 
(who died in 1929) was the original au- 
thority on the Dow Theory and its value 
in forecasting the price movement. 
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We Supply Any Book You Want—Send Your Check or Money Order With 
All Book Orders to:—The BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


| THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Regular 


TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 


sheet together with name and address. 


CHARTS AND ANALYSES—Which show 13 years of earnings 
trend and all other fundamentals at a glance. New copy- 
righted tables clarify the most complicated of corporate finan- 
cial structures, Covers from 250 stocks. Descriptive 
folder and specimen chart upon request. 


DOW THEORY COMMENT—Provides a sound appraisal of the 
market’s trend—no tips. Subscribed to by many of the coun- 
> 5 most experienced traders. A recent letter will be sent 


STATISTICAL ADVICE ON GRAIN FUTURES, COTTON, 
STOCKS AND BONDS—Thoroughly covered in the Bulletins 
issued by a middle western service. These bulletins should be 
of great interest to every grain trader, and the current issue 
will be sent upon request and without any obligation. 


MONTHLY PETROLEUM STATEMENT—Is a monthly bulletin 
service for everyone interested in oil. It furnishes current 
facts concerning Petroleum supply and demand and prices. 
Complimentary copy upon request. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a new booklet which describes in = ~s 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. = 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


10 RULES OF A SUCCESSFUL STOCK MARKET TRADER— 
A useful folder giving 10 rules used by a Market Trader who 
has found them very profitable in actual use. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—Is the title of a oto e booklet 
containing a brief description of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company _and the organization and operations of 
the Bell System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, 
graphs and charts, and is of interest to every investor in 
public utility securities. 


TIME TO LAY THE FOUNDATION FOR YOUR FORTUNE— 
One of the leading financial services has prepared an 18-page 
booklet pointing out the opportunity at the present time to 
lay the foundation for your fortune. 


SANTA FE WINTER TRIPS—If you are planning a winter 
vacation trip to California or Arizona, you will find much of 
interest in this booklet. 


AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM KEYED TO THE NRA—And 
kept in constant adjustment to the changing prospect—is the 
ideal of every investor. is discussed interestingly in a 
— a_i distributed free by an investment advisory organ- 
ization. 


RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE RECEPTION—A set 
enabling you to receive broadcasts from Europe, the Orient, 
Australia, in fact, most anywhere you choose, direct. Superb 
on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than many less 
efficient models of ordinary receivers. Particulars will be 
sent upon request 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


8 INCHES OFF WAISTLINE—Forms an interesting subject to 
men suffering from excess avoirdupois. How to find satis- 
factory relief is told by a reputable firm in the Middle West. 
Information will be sent free. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leafilet explaining margin require- 
ments has been prepared by a brokerage house, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


APPLYING THE DOW THEORY—This investors’ service has 
constantly applied the “Dow Theory” in its market forecasts. 
Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or obligation in- 
es the current market outlook and past record of 

ulletins. 


15 GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE TRADER—Explaining a method of 
poses with the trend. Explanatory brochure may be had 
ree. 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS—Is the title of a 33-page brochure 
—— a successful approach to technical stock market 
rading. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 
—An interesting and informative booklet every small investor 
will wish to read. 


MARKET INDEX—This bulletin together with an analysis of . 


an outstanding Common Stock, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, representing one of the country’s leading industries, 
and _ disclosing some very unusual facts not generally appreci- 
ated by the rank and file of investors, will be mailed free 
upon request. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1933 1932 
4 WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS _Dec.9 Dec. 2 Dec. 10 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)....... 2,317,750 2,195,050 2,123,850 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,619,157 1,553,744 1,518,922 
tSteel Output (% of capacity)....... 28 14% 28% 3 
Automobile Production (U.S. A.)... 12.935 10,041 23,39, 
Commodity Price Index........... 71.6 70.3 56 
1933. 1932 
Dec.2 Nov. 25 Dec.3 
ppank Clearings New York City..... $2,848 $2,865 $3,269 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C.. 1,493 1,690 1,796 
Total car loadings (number of cars). 495,425 581,347 547,095 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,215,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
trial Production. 47.8 45.9 39.6 


*Daily Average. tlron Age. tCram’s Report. §000,000 Omitted. 
qJournal of Commerce. 


4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS ~ 


1933 1932 
(000,000 omitted) Dec.6 Nov.29 £Dec.7 
Deposits—New York City......... $6,266 $6 389 $6,661 
Deposits—Outside New York City.. 9,540 9,589 9,149 
Loans on Securities—N.Y.C...... 1,630 1,651 1,625 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C.... 1,926 1,918 2,059 
*Investment—New York City... .. 1,117 1,138 1,041 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C..... 1,850 1,852 1,904 
Total loans and discounts........ * 8,497 8,568 8,932 
Total commercial loans........... ‘ 4,941 4,999 5,148 
Total net demand deposits......... 10,653 10,751 10,860 
Total time 4,637 4,410 4,617 
Total brokers’ loans.............. ‘ 723 720 392 
4 RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal! Reserve System gold ratio. . 61.9% 61.3% 59.3% 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank ratio. .. 54.9% 56.2% 59.7% 
Total Money in Circulation........ $5,758 $5,743 $5,669 


*Other than U. S. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 


1933 1932 1933 1932 
Par Dec. 12 Dec. 13 Dec. 12 Dec. 13 
$4.86 3g England.... $5.05%{ $%3.27 %| Copper (lb.).$0.08 $0.05 \% 
1.00 Can. Dollar. 100.06 86.32 Cotton (ib.).. .1015  .059 
3.92c France..... 6.05 3.90 4% | Gold (0z.).. .34.01 
8.13 5.11 (ton). ..19.26 13.34 


13.90 Belgium*... 20.30 13.85 Rubber (Ib.). .0858  .0323 


23.82 Germany... 34.75 23.73 Silver (0z.)... .42% .25\% 
49.85 Japan...... 30.19 27.56 Sugar (Ib.)... .044 .0415 
11.96 Brazilt..... 8.25 7.20 |§Wheat (bu.). .85% .44% 


*Belga. tNominal. §December. 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicave current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month. 

Week ended Same 


November 25 week Change 
Eastern District 1933 1932 ly ° 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. . 27,293 25,212 
Delaware & Hudson.............. 13,050 9,850 +32 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 16,319 11,918 +37 
Norfolk & Western............... 18,119 17,997 + 1 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 22,055 18,421 +20 
Now worx 83,555 2,306 +16 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... 11,528 9,595 +20 
26,097 22,528 +15 
Western Maryland........... saa 7,723 5,439 +42 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line........ asnebee 12,150 10,375 +17 
Illinois Central. ......... 26,092 23,941 +9 
Louisville & Nashville............ : 19,615 17,635 +11 
Seaboard Air Line............... : 9,866 8,408 +17 
Southern Ry. System........... +“ 27,843 25,267 +10 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western......... 4 4,465 * 4,117 + 8 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific ‘ 22,408 20,486 +9 
Chicago & Northwestern... os 27,468 23,111 +19 
50s 5.404 11,217 8,714 +29 
Northern Pacific........... neeees 11,547 9,590 +20 
Central West District 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe..... ° 24.265 22,005 +10 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ..... 22.598 18,936 +19 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 16,583 15,503 +7 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ene 4,549 4,079 +12 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... 5,096 4,430 +15 
Union Pacific........ 22,731 18,772 +21 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern. ....... ween 2,557 2,410 + 6 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .......... 7,969 6,628 +20 
Missouri 20,187 18,721 + 8 
St. Louis-San Francisco........... 11,135 10.140 +10 
St. Louis-Southwestern......... ea 3.511 3,143 +12 
+ 6 


7,749 7,323 
(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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PLEASE SHOW THIS TO 


SOME INVESTOR FRIEND 


The 


Our average investor 


invests the savings of a life- 
time without any organized 
plan that would tend to 
achieve a properly balanced 
program. The investor, who 
buys one individual lot of 
securities after another with 
no definite goal in view as to 
the eventual make-up of his 
investment portfolio is likely 
to have far too great a per- 
centage of his holdings in 
highly speculative stocks. 


The Financial World has always advocated 
a well-balanced investment program which 
contains securities in each of the following 
categories: 
(a) Sound Bonds 
(b) Sound Preferred Stocks 
(c) High Grade Common Stocks 


(d) Speculative Securities 


By seeking a well-balanced portfolio made up 
of securities in each of the foregoing groups, the 
investor is far less likely to have his entire capi- 
tal endangered even though he does make indi- 
vidual blunders in some of his selections. 


Every investment program should have a sub- 
stantial anchor made up of the highest grade of 
securities even in a time like the present when 
carefully selected common stocks are more desir- 
able than in an ordinary period. We send to 
each new subscriber for The Financial World 
an outline of general principles to follow not 
only in formulating a sound investment pro- 


mportance 
of a 
Definite 
Investment 


Plan 


gram but in how to make 
the most profitable use of 


The Financial World. 


If you are not a regular 
subscriber for The Financial 
World, this is an opportune 
time for you to send in your 
subscription in order to start 
the New Year right. If you 
are a subscriber, you can do no 
bigger favor for some friend 
than to send us his name so 
that we may send him a free 
sample copy. Also give him 
this copy when you are through with it. 


Countless thousands in this country today 
who are without jobs or income of any kind 
owe their plight to having failed to handle their 
surplus funds intelligently in good times. In 
other words, they neglected to make investments 
for the purpose of obtaining a well-balanced 
investment portfolio and placed too much em- 
phasis on radical speculations. 


From the standpoint of the individual, as well 
as from the standpoint of the national welfare, 
sound investing is absolutely essential. The 
more people with balanced investment port- 
folios, the fewer individual and national finan- 
cial crises we will have in the future. 


Why not treat your future investments more 
seriously? And be sure to realize how essential 
it is to keep financially posted—not merely once 
in a while—but all the time. 


“Knowledge is power” in investments as well 
as in other fields. 


For Greater Investment Success In 1934 Mail the Coupon Today 


The FINANCIAL WORLD, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


D-20 


I enclose $10 for a year's subscription for The Financial World (America’s 31-Year-Old Investment 


Weekly) together with all the other regular features of your Threefold Investment Service. In addition, 
I wish to have you send me by return mail a free copy of your 116-page book—“Profitable Investment 
Simplified”—( Vital Facts About 50 Leading Stocks.) 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, N. Y. 
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TAKES 


(Above) IF YOU WANT TO SEE nerve 
strain, look at ‘Mike’? Thomp- 
son’s job—refereeing tons of foot- 


ball brawn, seeing every detail but 
never getting in the players’ way! 


M. J. (‘‘Mike’’) Thompson, foot- 
ball’s most famous referee, is a 
steady smoker who has to keep 
healthy nerves. He says: 
**Because nothing can be al- 
lowed to interfere with healthy 
nerves I smoke Camels. I have 
tried them all—given every pop- 
ular brand a chance to show 
what it can offer. Camels don’t 
upset my nerves even when I 
smoke constantly. And the long- 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


er Ismoke them the more I come 
to appreciate their mildness and 
rich flavor.”’ 

Many smokers have changed to 
Camels and found that they are 
no longer nervous...irritable... 
‘‘jumpy.’’ Switch to Camels 
yourself. Smoke them steadily. 
You will find that Camels do not 
jangle your nerves—or tire your 
taste. 


COSTLIER 


4 How are YOUR nerves? & 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TRY THIS TEST 


Fasten one end of a short string to a fingerring. Have a 
second person hold string at arm’s length above shoul- 
der. The testis for you to make a full-arm swing down- 
ward and up...and try to put a pencil, held 3 inches 
from the point, through the ring. Good performance is 
being successful once in the first 3 tries, 


George Santelli (Camel smoker), champion fencer, 
did it on the first try. 


IT IS MORE FUN 10 KNOW 


Camels are made from 

finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 

tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. 


__THEY NEVER GET 
ON YOUR NERVES: 
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